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IN PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!”’ 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. 


1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 


Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 

Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 
A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 


Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 

All steel or Presdwood 

backboards. Also nets— 

48 to 120-thread. 


St. Louis « New York 
Los Angeles « Dallas « Chicago 
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E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, IIlinois 
phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
phone EVergreen 3-2800 


E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 


1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 
Phone: EAst 2-2848 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal 


phone DUndirk 7-3205 


How often have you wondered and searched for an idea that 
would impress the PTA with the importance of physical educa- 


tion... 


... and the significance of the uniform, girl’s gym suit in its role 
as a training aid? 


Help—at last! 


Help is here ... and it’s in the form of a “take-home” folder 


carrying both these vital messages to parents: 


—On page |... acompelling challenge to parents, on the need for 


physical education. 


—Pages 2 and 3 point up the rale of the uniform gym suit in encouraging 
participation, hygiene standards, functional designing and value. 


(Page 3 has a perforated coupon, which each girl returns, requesting 


signed parental approval and cooperation in your program. Extra cou- 


pon space provided for you to further localize by imprinting some special 


message for home readership.) 


There’s absolutely no “advertising” in this folder. By design 
y ) g 
and phraseology, “commercialism” is absent. At last here’s some 


really dramatic action-getting help for your program. 


Fill out the coupon to request as many folders as you can use— 
they’re free. Or request several for consideration with your 


Principal and other interested department heads. 


Send _____ “take-home” folders, featuring the physical education 
message, and the role of the uniform gym suit for girls. 
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Erickson fold-a-way 
Tennis Tables 


Built to take years of hard use 
...and ready for fun in seconds 


New, re tion size fold-a-way tennis tables that 
are ready for fun ... anywhere . . . in seconds. 
Table rolls easily into position on rubber tires, 
ball bearing casters and unfolds with one simple 
operation. Through with the games? Just snap 
it shut and roll it away. 

Unmatched for quality, Erickson tennis fold-a-way 
tables have heavy duty steel channel framing, 
electrostatically finished in grey baked nme 
The solid core top is %” thick and finished in 
tournament green. 

Unconditionally guaranteed! Write for name of 
nearest dealer or for more information. Some 
industrial dealer franchises available. Write for 
information and interview. 


THE ERICKSON PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


Hlamilton. 


MFG. COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Manuf = of Educational Equi for Science, 


Home Making, Libraries and Arts & Crafts. 


FORMS of championship 


weight “Tiger” brand — : the PLUS VALUE sport 


Kodokan Recommended far your physical 


education ‘am 
COAT: Dowble-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 


PANTS and BELT?-Single Drill TIGER BRAND 


immediate Delivery from Stock in New York City 


Castello FENCING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Importers a wfacturers of Fencing Equipment and Uniforms 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


COMING 


EVENTS 


1960 


November 6-12 
American Education Week 


November 11 
Annual Conference, American Youth Hostel 
Association, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 


November 15-18 
Annual Meeting, Conference for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


November 17-20 
Annual Meeting, Western Society of Physi- 
cal Education for College Women, Asilo- 
mar, California 


November 27 
National Conference on the Medical As- 
pects of Sports; AMA Committee on Medi- 
cal Aspects of Sports, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


December 1-4 
AAHPER Board of Directors, NEA Center, 
Washington, D. C. 


December 4-8 
City Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, NEA Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


December 12-14 
National Conference on Water Pollution, 
Washington, D. C 


December 27-30 
Conference, College Physical Education As- 
sociation, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


1961 


January 9-12 
White House Conference on Aging, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


February 27-March 3 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, At- 
lanta, Georgia 


March 9-11 
Eighth National Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, Department of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, Shera- 
ton Towers, Chicago, Illinois 


March 17-21 
Annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, joint session with Eastern Dis- 
trict, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


April 5-8 
AAHPER Central District Convention, 
Wichita, Kansas 


April 13-15 
AAHPER- Northwest District Convention, 
Seattle. Washington 

April 18-22 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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ASSURE YOURSELF INCOME 
DURING THOSE Emergency PERIODS! 


. «++ When you are sick or hurt and unable to work 


ENROLL TODAY .... IN THE OFFICIAL DISABILITY 
INSURANCE PROGRAM oF AAHPER 


- YOUR CHOICE OF TWO PROGRAMS 
: ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS FEATURING— 


: * LIBERAL ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 

* LOW PREMIUM NO WAITING PERIOD 

q + SPECIAL RENEWAL AGREEMENT 

i - ADDED TRAVEL ACCIDENT DEATH BENEFIT 

i * ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS* 

a * AVAILABLE ON AN OPTIONAL BASIS FOR SMALL ADDITIONAL PREMIUM 

: This is the only Health and Accident Insurance Program 
: Officially Endorsed and Recommended by Your Association 
j CONTACT YOUR LOCAL MUTUAL OF OMAHA OFFICE FOR COMPLETE 

i INFORMATION OR WRITE TODAY TO — 


HOME OFFICE—OMAHA NEBRASKA 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 


Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 


AND TEACHING AIDS 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 
7 SQUAD CARDS; RECORD SHEETS. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


INCLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 
EASY POST Heyworth, Ill. 


NOTHING HOLDS LIKE 
SPERRY TOP-SIDERS 


For your personal safety afloat and ashore 


@ for non-slip safety White or Navy 
@ highest flexibility Men's & Women’s 
@ greatest comfort Juniors’ 


ON ANY DECK OR COURT 
At Shoe, Sports, Marine Dept. Stores. Write for 
dealer name, style folder 


23 Rubber Aveune 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Heralding the basketball season is this 
month’s cover, which illustrates a mo- 
ment of peak excitement in the nation’s 
favorite winter sport. An article for 
basketball coaches on page 44 challenges 
their ingenuity to devise practical and 
realistic drills. 


With this issue we initiate an editorial 
comment on important questions of 
current concern. On page 14 AAHPER 
members are reminded of the strategic 
importance of the suggestions for junior 
high school edueation recently released 
by Dr. James B. Conant. 


JOHPER readers this month have a varied 
diet, as we present new ideas and new 
approaches to our jobs of teaching and 
leadership. An attempt to impress col- 
lege students with the need for fitness 
as a way of life is explained on page 17; 
practical guides to improving community- 
school cooperation in health education 
are presented by a U. S. Public Health 
Service official on page 20; the why 
and how of returning injured players to 
full benefits of participation in athletics 
are discussed by a doctor on page 22; 
what you can do in the fight against 
lung cancer is outlined on page 25. Other 
articles deal with a school’s recreation 
and outdoor education program (page 
29) and a city-school recreation pro- 
gram (page 34). 

Our increasing participation in and 
dependence upon research studies is well 
demonstrated in this issue. Three arti- 
cles, based on recent studies, present the 
implications for teachers of special re- 
search areas (pages 27, 37, and 40). 
The NEA’s Research Division is spot- 
lighted on page 72, and “Meet the Ma- 
jors” (page 59) reports research that 
affects students. 


NEXT MONTH 


December will be our international rela- 
tions month, and the JourNaL will re- 
port on the 1960 meetings of WCOTP 
and ICHPER. Of special interest will be 
the personal accounts of AAHPER 
members who attended the Olympic 
Games in Rome, either as coaches or as 
members of the AAHPER-sponsored 
tours. Also ineluded in the December 
issue is this year’s roster of Association 
committees and officers and the index 
to Volume 31. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover — Information Services, Utah 
State University, Logan; 1!7-19—Photo- 
graphic Laboratory, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing; 29-30—the au- 
thor; 34—Bureau of Visual Education, 
Cleveland Public Schools; 40-41—the 
author and AAHPER; 63—Jack Isen- 
hour; 77—Lloyd Messersmith. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
REVISED EDITION 


SPEED-A-WAY 


A New Game for Boys and Girls 
Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.25 

SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 


Order Now 
MARJORIE 8S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 


if for physical 
f\ education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
tumbling and stunts 
pyramids and stunts 
self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


THE 
NEARLY 
100% 
CURABLE 
CANCER! 


A simple, painless examin- 
ation, the “Pap smear”, 
helps physicians detect 
cancers of the uterus in 
time. When discovered 
early and properly treated, 
this second most common 
cancer in women is nearly 
100% curable. 


Our film, “Time and Two 
Women” will show you how 
to guard yourself against 
uterine cancer. It has al- 
ready saved many lives. To 
see it, call the office of the 
American Cancer Society 
nearest you, or write to 
“Cancer”, c/o your local 
post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Cleveland’s Joint Recreation Program 

Character Values in Sports and Games ? 
Action Research in Rhythmic Testing Dudley Ashton 
Are You Teaching Leisure Time Skills? Lynn Vendien 
Teamwork: Prescription for Rehabilitation. Arthur C. Jones, M.D. 


Capitalize on Split Second Scoring Opportunities 
Robert R. Peck 


__...Paul E. Meadows 


George E. Seedhouse 
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Views and opinions expressed n the articles 
herein printed are those of the authors and 
not necessarily those of the Association. 
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ACTION— 
CHOICE TESTS 


For Competitive Sports Situations 


by 
Mary Jane Haskins, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University 
and 


Betty Grant Hartman, Ph.D. 
MacMurray College 


For the first time a validated test in 
the area of sportsmanship. 

The tests consist of thought-provok- 
ing situations with alternative actions 
which might be taken by partici- 
pants, coaches, officials or spectators. 
An excellent teaching device and 
stimulant to student decision and 
discussion. 

The test comes in two equivalent 
forms of 20 items each. One set in- 
cludes both forms of the test, with 
keys. 


Prices: 30¢ per set for 25 or more 
$1.00 per set for single copies 
Answer sheets l¢ each (answer 
sheets may be used for either 
form) 


Order by mail from: 
Mary Jane Haskins, Dept. of Physical Educa- 


tion, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 


or 
Betty Grant Hartman, Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


On September 11, 1961, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
cal therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of laboratory courses 
in zoology, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigomometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. Can- 
didates meeting the entrance require- 
ments of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science may accumulate 15 hours 
credit towards the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Diréctor, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


AAHPER Action Lauded 


I HAVE READ of the action taken by 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation with 
reference to its requirements for mem- 
bership (JOHPER, October 1960, p. 32). 
As I understand your action it means 
that beginning with June 1, 1964, all 
new members of AAHPER must show 
evidence of having completed a program 
in one of the areas represented by 
AAHPER in an institution accredited 
by the NCATE. This is the first teaching 
group to take such action and it is to be 
congratulated on this bold step. Doubt- 
less in the years ahead, membership in 
such groups within the teaching profes- 
sion will be used widely by school super- 
intendents as a screening device for the 
selection of teachers. It is good to see 
AAHPER lead out in this movement.— 
W. Eart ArMSstrRonG, director, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, Washington 6, D. C. 


Old Publications Available 


READERS interested in old books on 
history of sports, early American col- 
legiate sports, physical culture, and 
early physical education or in long out- 
of-print periodicals in these subjects 
may correspond with me for catalog and 
information.—C. J. Tatro, 1880 Broad 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


OUR OFFICE has one set of volumes 
one through five of MacFadden’s Ency- 
clopedia of Physical Culture (1920 re- 
vised edition). If anyone is interested 
in this kind of publication, we will do- 
nate them to anyone who will pay the 
shipping cost.—KeirH Bowen, chair- 
man, Men’s Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Montana State College, Bozeman. 


> Anyone interested in buying or sell- 
ing (or swapping) old issues of the 
JOURNAL oF Heautu, PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION, Recreation and the Research 
Quarterly should write to AAHPER. 
Give full details about copies you want 
or wish to dispose of, and we will put 
you in touch with AAHPER members 
who ean take care of your request. 


September Draws Comments 


THE SEPTEMBER 1960 issue of 
JOHPER,~ entitled “Fitness — Our 
Unique Contribution,” strikes another 
resoundingly effective blow in the youth 
fitness cause by your storied Association. 
I am pleased to congratulate you again, 
in behalf of the President’s Council and 
personally, on this latest in the Asso- 
ciation’s long series of fitness program. 
.. . The volume is rich in variety and 
caliber of fitness articles—SHANE Mac- 


CarTHy, executive director, President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, Washington, 
€. 

IN READING the Sepiember 1960 issue 
of the JourRNAL oF HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EpUCATION, AND RECREATION, I have 


just finished the article by Alfred E. 


Scholz. I am an optimist by nature and 
consequently try always to see the 
brighter side of things and of course 
enjoy hearing professional success sto- 
ries. Nevertheless, I am glad to read at 
least one article in this issue which faced 
the faet squarely that very little dra- 
matieally new is being done in the field 
of fitness. Other articles in this issue 
plus countless articles in other journals 
pat professionals on the back and en- 
dorse the wonderful job being done to 
meet this challenge. I have seen very 
litle evidence in fact to back up these so 
called “Suecess Stories.” I share with 
you the deep concern that a mere “Busi- 
ness as Usual” attitude will never come 
close to improving the situation. An all- 
out, intensive program for at least five 
to ten years is required before major 
changes will show in our national youth 
picture. Congratulations on your frank 
and honest analysis of the problem.— 
E. Curtis, commissioner, De- 
partment of Recreation, White Plains, 
New York. 


Soccer Is Safer than Second 


I READ with interest the article on 
“Fitness and Safety” appearing in the 
September issue of the JourNAL. In this 
article it was stated that soccer was sec- 
ond to football in incidence of injury 
aceording to a study made of Naval 
Aviation Cadets in World War IT. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
soccer at the Pre-Flight Schools was an 
extremely rough and hazardous game, 
with a great deal more body contact 
than is permissible under the official 
rules. This study of injuries thus is not 
representative of soccer as it is usually 
played in schools and colleges. Other 
studies have shown soccer to be a com- 
paratively safe sport with only minor 
injuries. I think also that the sport of 
track listed in this study refers to mili- 
tary track with a rugged obstacle course 
and not track in the usual sense. 

I believe these conditions should be 
stated so as to give a true picture of the 
actual situation—Bruce L. 
associate professor, Department of 
Physical Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Gym Kamp Reports Again 

WE HAD A VERY FINE Gym Kamp 
last summer (see JOHPER, May-June 
1959). We have grown from 42 campers 
the first year to 103 this year. Our staff 
was tops and it was a real fine 15 days. 
Thank you for publishing the article— 
Everett W. Woopwarb, instructor, Se- 
attle University, Seattle, Washington. 


> We invite your pro and con com- 
ments on JOHPER articles. 
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Trampoline* rebound tumbling equipment is 
only as good as its construction and Gym- 
Master has been proven all the way BETTER 
BUILT. Built better... with superior safety, 
finer performance, more exclusive features .. . 
to outlast all other makes. 


NO OTHER TRAMPOLINE EQUIPMENT CAN 
OFFER YOU ALL THESE BETTER-BUILT FEATURES: 


16 POINTS OF SUPPORT TO THE FRAME 


Gym- Master has more support to the perimeter frame 
than any other rebound tumbling equipment. Bending, 
buckling are completely eliminated. 


FAST FOLD ACTION 


A one-man operation, TWICE as fast as other methods 
of folding rebound tumbling equipment. 


FOUR SEPARATE LEG SECTIONS ADJUSTABLE BED TENSION 
More rigid and more durable construction design than With one turn of a wrench, precise bed tension from 
on any other rebound tumbling equipment voth length and width of the frame. 


NO UNDERSTRUCTURE BENEATH THE 
PERFORMING AREA 

Absolute safety for the performer, every inch of the Gym-Master. .- official Rebound Tumbling 
bed is usable performing area... No danger of strik- Equipment for AAU and NCAA meets. 
ing the understructure. This feature is available only 
on a Gym- Master. 


Performing 
Area Frame Size 


Write Today for Catalog and Price List! 


GYM-MASTER SALES 
a division of FENNER-HAMILTON CORP. 


height measurement 3200 South Zuni Street *« Englewood, Colorado 


on roller stands 
*Licensed under TM Reg. No. 402,686 
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THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“Should We Revise Our Concept of Amateurism?” 


The recent Olympics highlighted the international differences in the concept of 
amateurism. In addition to participation in the Olympics, amateurism is the concern 
of those involved in the administration of collegiate and high school athletics. The 
amateur rules vary from state to state at the high school level and between NCAA 
and NAIA at the college level. Undoubtedly, the American citizen interested in 
athletics finds these differences in rules most confusing. The basic rules of amateur- 
ism are the same in principle as they were when athletics first became prominent in 
American culture. These rules are obviously based upon the concept which existed 


at that time. Are they adequate today? 


Don Cash Seaton, director of physical ed- 
ucation, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
inton, says: Our concept of amateurism 
has been slowly revised during the past 
two or three decades. The open sub- 
sidization of college athletes is the most 
positive sign of the times. Most of us in 
college athletics would like to see a re- 
turn to pure amateurism, but a realistic 
view would indicate that this is practic- 
ally impossible. So, for lack of power te 
stop subsidization, we have slowly per- 
mitted ourselves to become accustomed 
to this creeping nuisance. Now that it 
is here to stay, the least that we could 
do would be to make all colleges and 
universities operate under the same rules, 
for example, require all prospective 
athletes to sign the letter of intent which 
restricts his transfer for athletic reasons 
and to strengthen the control of National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. In other 
words, we have changed our concept of 
amateurism and reluctantly await the 
inevitable. 


Clem W. Thompson, professor of health 
and physical education, Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Minnesota, says: For 
centuries young men and women have 
participated in games and individual 
athletics events of a competitive nature 
for the love of the activity. This parti- 
cipation was voluntary, generated by the 
desire to excel, to develop physically, to 
enjoy companionship, and the thrill of 
winning a game or match. 

Since World War IT there has been 
an inereasing number of colleges, uni- 
versities, and even secondary schools who 
have been overemphasizing some games 
and activities with the result that they 
have lost some of the spirit of amateur- 
ism. Practice requirements of nearly a 
year-round nature have made many 
sports too time consuming for many in- 
dividuals. Now it is accepted practice 
for high school athletes to shop around 
to see who will offer them the most to 
participate. 

This movement away from amateur- 
ism has been led by ambitious coaches 
and athletics directors who reap glory 


and prestige from winning seasons and 
championship teams. College and uni- 
versity presidents who encourage or tol- 
erate this overemphasis as a rallying 
point for alumni and as good public re- 
lations have further contributed to this 
condition. 

There seems to be a trend toward the 
return to the true spirit of amateurism 
as college and university administrators 
no longer find it necessary to tolerate 
this violation of amateurism to help at- 
tract more students. Slowly, the individ- 
uals who are directly responsible for 
these unbalanced programs are being 
brought into line through faculty actions 
and replacement by more educationally 
sound individuals. 

A big stumbling block in the return 
to amateurism is the publie and alumni 
who still insist on winning teams. They 
fail to recognize that entertainment and 
professionalism have no place on the ed- 
ucational seene. From an educational 
point of view it is impossible to justify 
this recent trend away from amateurism 
toward professionalism and overempha- 
sis. 

Let us hope we are approaching the 
end of an era in which the concept of 
amateurism has been considerably 
warped. School officials and partici- 
pants should recognize that participa- 
tion in any school sport or activity for 
any value other than educational is not 
justified. 


A. 0. Duer, executive secretary-treasurer, 
National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics, says: The official AAU Hand- 
book defines an amateur as “one who 
engages in sport solely for the physical, 
mental, and social benefits to be derived 
therefrom.” Our violation of this con- 
cept is so common, in many areas of 
amateyr sports, that few feel any re- 
sponsibility to take it seriously. 

The basie forces which have caused 
this great gap between our stated ideal 
and our practices and brought this issue 
squarely before us are the increased 
pressure for winning success and com- 
mercial values, to the loss of ethical and 


moral practices. Thus, we have inereas- 
ing evasion of adopted rules because of 
these pressures. The tragedy of this 
matter is the loss of material and ethical 
habits and ideals, accompanied by lack 
of honesty and integrity in the leader- 
ship of our democracy. Amateur sports 
are, without doubt, one of the major 
areas for instilling ethical concepts in 
our society. 

I seriously doubt that we can, at this 
late date, return to honest conformance 
to the above stated concept. However, 
we must be sure that we do not revise 
our concept merely to legalize our eva- 
sions. We must, at all cost, demand that 
our practices be consistent with our ac- 
cepted rules of conduct in a given area. 
Otherwise, our concepts have no mean- 
ing and chaos results. 

If we can revise our concept of ama- 
teurism to adjust to our changing so- 
ciety, without continued loss of basic 
ethical values, and assure that honesty 
and integrity will be regained, we should 
surely do so. The basic issue, however, 
is that we be fully aware that we must 
not continue to violate high ethical and 
moral concepts which are far more sig- 
nificant than military power in defend- 
ing our democracy. This is far more 
important even than our winning the 
Olympie Games. 


Charles A. Bucher, professor of education, 
New York University, says: No, we should 
not. And I am not an unrealistic sports 
purist. I believe in competition as does 
the International Olympic Committee, 
Amateur Athletic Union, and school and 
college coaches. I have been a player, 
coach, and. official. But I strongly be- 
lieve that the hope and future of sport 
in America rests with clean, wholesome 
competition, restricted to those who want 
to participate for what the word “ama- 
teur” means: the love of sport for itself 
without any thought of financial or other 
extraneous reward. When the sport fo- 
cus, direct or indirect, is on making the 
turnstiles click faster, allowing partici- 
pants to acquire oversized expense ac- 
counts, having the game a little more 
exciting for the spectator at the expense 
of the participant, or enabling some 
tramp athlete to become part of the 
game, then we either do not believe in 
true amateurism or we are hypocrites. 

There is no twilight zone—either we 
are or we are not amateur. Let’s not try 
to redefine the term to suit our own 
purposes. If we love sport for the ex- 
citement, fun, body contact, clean com- 
petition, these are the rewards, the rea- 
sons why we engage. The Wes Santees, 
who want money, some quid pro quo ar- 
rangement, or other rewards, should look 
elsewhere. 

Amateur sport is one of America’s 
largest pastimes—let’s not make it one 
of our biggest businesses. The reason 
Rickover, Conant, and a host of other 
national leaders take a critical look at 
educational sports is because they are 
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Bowling has become America’s most popular participa- 
tion sport because it’s good, clean, healthful fun, enjoy- 
able for all. It’s the kind of activity you want to get 
started among your students...a sport they will enjoy 
for a lifetime. And to help you, you’re offered the FREE 
“Guide to Teaching Bowling’—the book you’ve been 
waiting for. Don’t wait—order yours today! 


And remember, you'll also have the full help and co- 
operation of your friendly neighborhood bowling pro- 
prietor. He’ll help you organize, teach and schedule 
bowling and will make all the facilities of his clean, 
wholesome bowling center available to you and your 
class. Just ask him! He’ll be happy to help bring the fun 
of bowling to you and your students! 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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This recently revised guide is the most effective teaching tool 
of its kind—will help you get bowling started in your class 


Bowling is easy to teach and easy to learn—and here’s the 
book to help you teach it. The “Guide to Teaching Bowl- 
ing” covers bowling completely, including ten pins, duck 
pins, candle pins and rubber band duck pins. 


32 pages! Fully illustrated! A valuable step-by-step guide to 
teaching America’s No. 1 sport to your students. Yours free! 


American Association for Health, Physical Education & Recreation 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me the “Guide to Teaching Bowling” 


Name 


Address 


City. Zone State 
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TRACK UNIFORMS 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 


Wi 


NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 
BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 
white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 
and one color left chest design. 

$1.55 each 


THE PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washable broadcloth, that’s light weight and 
good looking. Complete comfort. Available in 
these sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 
bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 
2 color trim. 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 
$32.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 


This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion’s complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 
and Track Pants. 

You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 
supporters. 

Be sure to order your track uniforms from 
Champion early. 

*Champion’s Exclusive Endurall® Cotton Yarn 

Makes The Difference! 

WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLETIC CATALOGUE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 
115 College Avenue Rochester 7,N.Y. 
“Setting the Standard of Low Cost Excel- 
lence and Quality in Athletic Knit Goods” 


etched in spots with professionalism. We 
need stringent rules and regulations to 
save sportsmen from themselves. Let’s 
not allow a general lowering of Ameri- 
ca’s standard of values with its five per- 
centers, mink coat seekers, payola players, 
quiz kids who have the answers, and un- 
official point getters, to drag sports and 
the concept of amateurism into the mire. 
We are still licking our wounds from 
the basketball seandals where players 
wanted something out of sport other 
than what it should give. America’s 
sport image should reflect the highest 
amateur standards on all sides. When 
money is paid under the table, the rules 
are relaxed, an athlete is induced to at- 
tend another school, the spectator rather 
than the boy or girl becomés important, 
and this image is defaced. 

Too many of our youth are involved 
in games and athletic contests to endorse 
anything but the highest standards of 
amateurism. And, just because other 
countries lower their sights doesn’t mean 
we should become fellow travelers. In- 
stead, we should fire the world with an 
irresistible vision of true amateur sport. 

Let’s eneourage our athletes to follow 
the Olympie motto of Citius, Altius, 
Fortius. Let’s help each participant to 
go swifter, higher, and farther, because 
of the love of sport, the spirit of fair 
play, the zest for struggle, instead of 
abetting an unprincipled struggle for 
victory to catch the eye of the profes- 
sional scout, help the coach gain fame, 
or line coffers with gold. 


Helen B. Watson, professor of physical 
education, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, says: What is our con- 
cept of amateurism in sports and ath- 
letics today? Webster defines the ama- 
teur as one who cultivates a particular 
pursuit, study, or science for amusement 
or personal gratification and the profes- 
sional as one who engages in an activity 
for his livelihood or financial gain. Our 
concept of amateurism in athleties today 
is one of confusion. The amateur ranks 
ineludes both those playing for remu- 
neration and those playing only for the 
love of the game. 

Are our amateur athletes professional 
or amateur? We are all aware of ath- 
letes who earn their livelihood through 
four years of college by playing on the 
varsity team, and tennis players who 
are given liberal expense accounts for 
playing in tennis tournaments. For 
some reason, these athletes as well as 
those who play strictly for their own en- 
ioyment are all classified as amateurs. 
Shouldn’t we face the facts and drop 
the pretense of amateurism, If athletic 
scholarships are to be utilized, if liberal 
expense accounts are to be provided, if 
athletes are to be paid—why not revise 
the code? 

Rev. Bob Richards, Wheaties Sports Fed- 
eration, says: I was once told that Babe 
Ruth was in his heart an amateur ath- 
lete. He would have played baseball if 


he had not been paid a cent. I believe 
that the Babe Ruth concept of amateur- 
ism is the ideal one, the one we should 
retain. Therefore, let’s not change our 
concept of amateurism, but let’s re- 
evaluate or change the definition. 

I would like to see athletes who are 
today considered professional in some 
ways accepted in amateur sports as com- 
petitors. For example, I believe coaches 
should be considered teachers and al- 
lowed to compete in athletics as ama- 
teurs. Also, I would like to see profes- 
sional athletes allowed to compete in 
other sports as amateurs. Both Yogi 
Berra and Mickey Mantle of the Yan- 
kees are considered professionals yet 
they are amateur golfers. Let us not re- 
vise our concept of amateurism but 
rather redefine our terms. 


Walter Byers, executive director, Nation- 
al Collegiate Athletic Association, says: 
I would be opposed to any modification 
in the basie principles which make up 
the NCAA’s definition of an amateur. 
This definition and approved interpre- 
tations thereof embody realistic, sensi- 
ble, and thoroughly defensible princi- 
ples.? 

We all recognize that it is difficult to 
to maintain and enforce an idealistic 
concept; however, our educational insti- 
tutions are earnestly committed to do 
just that. It my belief that if this ques- 
tion were presented to the 550 mem- 
bers of the NCAA, they would vote 
overwhelmingly to affirm the present 
NCAA statement on amateurism and if 
the question were posed as to whether 
this definition should be modified or re- 
inforced, I believé the NCAA member- 
ship would vote in similar proportions 
in support of the latter course. 


Basic Issue in January 

The question to be debated in the 
next “Basie Issues” column, which will 
appear in January 1961, is: “Should 
the School Year Be Lengthened and 
What Effect Will This Have upon Pro- 
grams of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation?” The editors of this 
column invite readers’ reactions to this 
first controversial area discussed this 
month and request suggestions for top- 
ics to be considered in the future. 
“Basic Issues” is a forum in which prob- 
lems of importance to the profession are 
debated; your comments are welcomed. 


1Prineiples for the Conduct of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, Section 1, Principle 
of Amateurism, from the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association 1958-1959 Year- 
book: ‘*An amateur athlete is one who 
engages in athletics for the physical, men- 
tal, or social benefits he derives there- 
from, and to whom athletics is is an avo- 
eation. One who takes or has taken pay, 
or has accepted the promise of pay, in any 
form, for participation in athleties or has 
directly or indirectly used his athletic skill 
for pay in any form does not meet this 
definition of an amateur.’’ 
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when it comes to rebound tumbling... 


NISSEN EQUIPMENT 
IS FIRST CHOICE 


Nissen Trampoline® rebound tumbling equipment can be found 

in over 10,000 schools and colleges throughout the world. Nissen 
quality, safety and superior performance are the result of years 

of experience in designing and manufacturing rebound 

tumbling equipment. 


Do your students enjoy the benefits of rebound tumbling? Would 
you like to know more about this fascinating activity? . . . 

Write for our new booklet, “What You Should Know About 
Rebound Tumbling.” 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE.N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


If It's Trampoline® You Know It’s Nissen Quality 
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A NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CITY AND COUNTY 
directors, supervisors, and coordinators 
is scheduled for December 4-8 at the 
AAHPER national headquarters in the NEA 
Center. Some 300 leaders from communi- 
ties of 40,000 or more will work to- 
gether in studying 15 major topics 
selected by opinionnaires sent to the 
invitees. Emphasis is on discussion 
groups, presentation of research, and 
"swap shop" sessions. Conference find- 
ings and recommendations will be pub- 
lished in a spring issue of the JOURNAL. 


FIRST OF THE AAHPER BOARD OF DIRECTORS' 
fall meetings is scheduled for December 
1-4, 1960, at AAHPER headquarters, NEA 
Center, Washington, D. C. Association 
affairs have become so complex that 
official board business can no longer 
be handled efficiently during the time 
of the annual convention. This year's 
second meeting is on a trial basis; if 
feasible, the policy will be continued 
in future years. 


THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SCHOOL-—— 
community health activities can antici- 
pate a valuable new resource for plan- 
ning and improving programs, as a re- 
sult of the National Conference on 
Coordination in School Health, held 
October 5-7 at the NEA Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The meeting was held 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Health Council and AAHPER. Re- 
sult of the conference, which was called 
to develop principles which a community 
might follow in establishing and evalu- 
ating programs, will be a statement 
giving suggested operating principles 
for use by local officials. Progress 
on the statement, which will be avail- 
able from AAHPER, will be reported in 
the JOURNAL. 


THE PLANNING COMMITTEE FOR THE 
Fourth International Congress on Physi- 
cal Education and Sports for Girls and 
Women would like to invite to the meet- 
ing any teachers and students of physi- 
cal education from other countries who 
will be in the United States next 
August. Please send the name and ad- 
dress of any qualified woman to Rachel 
Bryant. AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NOMINATIONS FOR DGWS CHAIRMAN-ELECT 
are due on December 1, rather than on 
December 15, as noted in the October 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


JOURNAL, page 32. All women members 
of AAHPER are invited to send nomina- 
tions for this important office. 


IT IS YOUR INALIENABLE RIGHT 


as an AAHPER member to attend the 1961 
annual convention and pursue the theme 
of excellence in health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, athletics, and safety! 
The sessions this year begin on Friday, 
March 17, and carry through Tuesday, 
March 21. Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
which claims the dual title of the 
"Nation's Convention Capital" and the 
"Playground of the World", is the site 
of the 1961 convention. Your reserva- 
tion is on the opposite page—fill it 
out now and join your colleagues at the 
76th Anniversary AAHPER Convention. 
President Minnie L. Lynn has announced 
that Abram Sachar, president of Brandeis 
University, will address the General 
Session on Sunday evening, March 19. 

He was one of the most provocative of 
the speakers at the White House Corfer-: 
ence on Children and Youth and will 
bring a message to stir AAHPER members 
further in their "Pursuit of Excel- 
lence," our 1961 theme. 


MUCH OF THE WORK OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


is carried out through committees, ap- 
pointed to bring wide geographic repre- 
sentation and various talents to bear 
on the important problems to be solved 
by the association. AAHPER is no excep- 
tion, and its structure includes some 
70 committees established to find 
answers and make recommendations for 
action on the many issues facing the 
profession and the association. The 
roster of membership in these commit- 
tees, which in former years appeared 

in the October issue of the JOURNAL, 
will be printed in our December issue, 
along with district, division, and sec- 
tion officers of AAHPER. 


WHAT IS GOOD SPECTATOR BEHAVIOR? 


Who is responsible for developing and 
maintaining it? Why is sportsmanship 
such an urgent problem today? A new 
publication dealing with these and other 
issues concerning our relationship to 
spectators at high school athletic 
events will be off the press in Decem- 
ber. The work of an AAHPER committee, 

it is written from the standpoints of 
the superintendent, the principal, the 
athletic director, the coach, and the 
player. 
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Single for one person without ocean view 
Double (twin) two persons without ocean view 
Double (twin) two persons side ocean view 
Double two persons ocean front 

Double room and parlor side ocean view 


Double room and parlor ocean front 


Attend the 


COLTON MANOR HOTEL 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
Headquarters—Society of State Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


1961 AAHPER 
National Convention 


held in cooperation with the Two rooms, one bath, 4 persons $18 
Eastern District Association 


Atlantic City, 


New Jersey 


Friday, March 17 to 
Tuesday, March 21 


MOTELS 
Aristocrat Motel (Pennsylvania Ave.) 
Barclay Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) 
Burgundy Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) 


Coronet Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) 
Sahara Motel (166 S. Pennsylvania Ave.) 
Tides Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) 


HOTEL RESERVATION FOR NATIONAL AAHPER CONVENTION, March 17-21, 1961 
TO: Edward H. Jordan, Room Sales Manager, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


ing hotel or motel listed. 
Choice of hotel or motel |. 2 


Please reserve the following: 


Single room with bath for one person 
Rate to Rate 


Double room and parlor 
Rate to Rate 


Arrival date Time of arrival 


Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED): 
‘Name Address 


(If more space is required attach additional list. Designate pairings for double rooms.) 


YOUR NAME Institution 
Address 
‘Hotel should send confirmation to: Name 

Address 


'HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HOTEL AND MOTEL RATES 


(Be sure to request a selection of rates as this will aid in 
making your assignment in your designated motel or hotel.) 


Carolina Crest Hotel & Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) 


Other (specify) 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL — AAHPER HEADQUARTERS 


Haddon Hall Chalfonte 
$9 $10 $12 $8 $9 $10.50 
16 17 13 
19 21 23 16 19 
25 27 19 21 23 
42 44 
52 


Each additional person in double room $4.00 European plan: $12.25 
American plan. American plan $8.25 per day per person. Rebate 
given when American plan guest misses regular hotel meal to attend 
convention meal functions (in Chalfonte-Haddon Halli). All persons 
in same room must be on same plan. 


SEASIDE HOTEL AND MOTEL 


Pennsylvania Avenue & Boardwalk 
Headquarters—American Academy 
of Physical Education 


Single, | person $ 9-12 
Double (twin) $10-18 
Single Double Twin 
$12-18 
$10-16 12-20 
10-12 $12-16 
6- 7 8-10 9-14 
10-12 12-18 
10 12-14 
12-16 


Please make selection of three hotels or motels in order of preference. If unable to accept, hotel selected will refer your application to cooperat- 


3. 


Double room with bath (twin bed) 


to 


to 


Departure Date 


Arrival Departure 
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As We View the Second Conant Report ... 


If you were disappointed with the attention given 
physical education in James B. Conant’s first report on 
the American high school, you share the glow we got 
from reading his second statement, released last month. 

In Education in the Junior High School Years, four 
of the fourteen recommendations directed to school 
boards deal specifically with some phase of athletics or 
physical education and several others, including the last 
three of ‘‘system-wide’’ significance, have implications 
for our programs or refer indirectly to them. 

Conant proposes in his first recommendation, which 
concerns required subjects, that all seventh and eighth 
grade pupils receive instruction in art, music, and physi- 
eal education. He endorses certain group activities 
which have particular relevance for early adolescents, 
including musical and dramatie activities, assembly and 
homeroom programs, interest clubs, intramural athletics, 
and student council. In urging a fiexible daily schedule, 
he states that ‘‘ideally, physical education ought to be 
required five days a week.’’ He also points out that 
many physical education programs need drastic revision, 
a statement with which most of us will wholeheartedly 
concur. 

We all know the impact made by Conant’s first report, 
published last year after a two-year study ; we know how 
widely it was read and quoted by both educators and 
laymen. The recognition given physical education in this 
second report means tremendous support for our pro- 
grams. Its biggest contribution, however, is the new 
opportunity it gives for interpreting our programs to 
parents, school board members, other interested citizens, 
and our own colleagues in other fields. 

There is no doubt that the second report will raise 
many questions, and we can meet them by turning to our 
professional materials. Since Conant refers to ‘‘the ideal 
of physical education every day,’’ parents and others 
will surely ask again an oft-repeated question. Just why 


, Should a child of 12 to 15 be required to spend a period 


a day in physical education class? A review of Physical 
Education, an Interpretation will help us. So will a re- 
reading of the introduction to Physical Education for 
High School Students, and Dr. Esslinger’s article in 
the September JouRNAL. 

The term health education was not used at all in the 
Conant report, but we-can and should use it when par- 
ents ask what an ideal physical education program 
really is. Two years ago the AAHPER National Confer- 
ence on Fitness for Secondary School Youth recom- 
mended what we have come to call the ‘‘package plan.’’ 
The conference report, Youth and Fitness, expressed the 


4 


EDITORIAL 


idea that there should be 4 minimum of one period a day 
for health and safety education and physical education, 
with at least two of the twelve semesters devoted to 
health and safety education. Members of the conference 
also urged that when feasible, time for driver education 
be outside this minimum time allotment. School board 
members and parents should know where we stand on 
this. 

We are sure to be asked about Dr. Conant’s flat con- 
demnation of interscholastic athletics for the junior 
high school. It is unfortunate that his observation was 
restricted to a few programs where competition is car- 
ried to an extreme. However, we can certainly take the 
opportunity to point out the values of an athletic pro- 
gram in which all can take part to the extent of their 
interests and abilities. 

The matter of interscholastic junior high athletics has 
been a controversial issue with us, but we do agree on 
essentials. There is agreement among us that certain 
standards should be met for every interscholastic athletic 
program, grades 7 through 12; when a school cannot 
meet these standards, our professionally prepared people 
veto the program. There is agreement among us that 
certain controls appropriate to the young participant 
should be exercised in the supervision of a junior high 
interscholastic program. Many of you know that the 
Association, in cooperation with other educators, is now 
at work on a statement defining more clearly the role of 
athletics in the total junior high school program. Louis 
EK. Alley suggests basic principles for administering and 
supervising such a program in AAHPER’s new Current 
Problems. 

We believe that parents especially are eager to have 
someone who, by right of his professional preparation, 
can explain why young people in our society need the 
concepts and skills they receive from teachers in our 
fields. Much of the enormous popularity of Conant’s 
early report on the American high school stems from this 
hunger to understand in terms of their own boys and 
girls the immense complexity of the American public 
school curriculum. We do have many of the answers 
and we are searching for and working on others. The 
problem is to take advantage of every opportunity to 
explain them to the interested citizens. Education in 
the Junior High School Years can help immensely—if 


-we will only do a little homework. We thank Dr. Con- 


ant for his careful study and his carefully written 
report. 
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FREE! HARVARD TABLE TENNIS CENTER 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


ABLE ‘TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETELY FREE 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT KIT 


Get everything you need absolutely free to organize 
your own full participation table tennis tournament: 
Harvard Table Tennis Teacher with complete instructions, 
rules and tournament tips; tournament charts; complete 
tournament publicity program and tally sheets. 

Free .. . for your winners, valuable Harvard Gold 
Medals and Award Certificates when you complete and 
return the tournament tally sheet. 


Your Free Tournament Kit tells how you 
may win a complete Harvard Table Tennis Center. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us one free Harvard Table Tennis Tournament Kit so we 
may run a tournament and try for a free Table Tennis Center. }0-:i9 


SCHOOL or ORG. 
NAME 


POSITION 


ST. & NO. 


CITY 


TOURNAMENT 
WILL START ON 


WE EXPECT 
TO PLAY (NUMBER) 


TABLE TENNIS ALL YEAR 
THERE ARE IN OUR 
SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 


(DATE) 
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o d Yarwurd TABLE TENNIS CO. - 60 STATE ST. - BOSTON, MASS 


physical education, 
and recreation 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 


great new books 
..- long needed in the 
field of athletics, 


The results of 2 national Workshops .. . 


EACH 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS 


Eminent authorities in the fields of physical education, physiology, 
nutrition, medicine, and psychology met at the Colloqxium on Exercise 
and Fitness, sponsored by the University of Illinois College of Physical 
Education and the Athletic Institute, for the purpose of correlating 
research from several fields on the effects of training on the human 
organism. The result is this new, 248 page book—EXERCISE AND 
FITNESS—a landmark in the search for means of preventing or re- 
tarding the physical deterioration that has accompanied man’s 20th 
Century retreat from manual labor. 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS is a compilation of twenty papers, along 
with summary, which were presented to the distinguished members of 
the Colloquium. Included in the work are such titles as “Exercise and 
Heart Disease—Related Fields for Research,” “Exercise, Fitness, and 
Aging,” “Some Psychological Correlates of Physical Fitness and Phys- 
ique,” and “Exercise, Fitness and Weight Control.” Essentially the 
book reviews the effects of exercise on fitness, with a focus on humans, 
adults, and hygiene, rather than, but not excluding, animals, children, 
and therapy. It includes both basic and applied research presentations. 


Students, researchers, physical educators, doctors, and others will 
find this text of singular importance. 
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EACH 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The Athletic Institute and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation co-sponsored a national work- 
shop, composed of outstanding men and women leaders engaged in 
the conduct of athletic, physical education, and recreation programs, 
as well as specialists engaged in designing and manufacturing equip- 
ment and supplies. Also included among the workshop delegates 
were school administrators, representatives of state departments of 
education, and various national consultants. 


The result of the workshop is this 104 page book containing chap- 
ters on the following: “Significance and Basic Principles,” “Selec- 
tion: Types and Quantity,” “Budgeting,” “Procurement,” “Ac- 
countability,” and “Maintenance.” The material in the manual is 
based on the reports developed by the Workshop discussion groups. 
Helpful references and sources of additional information and mate- 
rial are included. Pictures, graphs, charts, have been used to illus- 
trate particular features. The basic purpose of this manual is to 
facilitate the purchase and use of equipment and supplies in such a 
manner as to achieve maximum participation, and assure the fullest 
benefits from programs of athletics, physical education, and recre- 
ation. 


This manual is designed for use as a textbook for such courses as 
“Organization and Administration,” and “Planning of Facilities 
and Equipment.” It is a valuable reference source for courses 
dealing in various aspects of sports and athletics. It should be 
included in the professional library of school administrators; 
administrators and teachers of athletics, physical education, and 
recreation; coaches; planning consultants; purchasing agents; 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies; and others in need of 
practical information concerning these areas. 


Order From: 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Merchandise Mart, Room 805 Chicago 54, Ill. 


‘A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT — 
(OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


B 


New 
Approach 
the 
College 
Required 


Program 


JANET A. WESSEL, JOHN A. FRIEDRICH, 
and 
DOROTHY A. KERTH 


Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


anization and automation have 
permeated all aspects of our daily 
living. Work saving devices have 
taken over many of our physical 
tasks. Transportation requires little 
or no effort since we ride almost 
every place we go. We are becom- 
ing more and more imbued with the 
idea that stress, exertion, and effort 
are not essential aspects of modern 
day living. Most of our work can be 
accomplished while sitting or stand- 
ing. Our daily work requires little 
or no creativity, and we are increas- 
ingly caught in the routine treadmill 
of passive living. 

Will the changes in our daily ac- 
tivity patterns result in a nation of 
people with weak physiques, flabby 
muscles, and an overload of fatty 
deposits, who have badly aligned 


| N OUR PRESENT society, mech- 


postures, little motion potential? 
Will this cultural trend bring about 
an impairment of organic functions 
in terms of greater incidence of 
chronic and degenerative diseases of 
the heart, lungs, blood vessels, and 
kidneys? Will our over-all state of 
mental health be inhibited by higher 
incidences of boredom, fatigue, acute 
anxiety, inability to rest, and nu- 
merous psychosomatic disorders? 
though we do not as yet know the 
answers, there is sufficient evidence 
to be cause for alarm. We may well 
be in danger of losing the minimum 
degree of activity necessary to main- 
tain positive health. 

With these facts of our rapidly 
changing society as a background, 
we at Michigan State University 
asked ourselves two questions. How 
can we guide students to use more 
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effectively the increased number of 
leisure hours that they now have, 
for releasing tensions, anxieties, and 
stresses? How can we adapt and 
change the present-day cultural 
trend so that the tendency toward 
inactivity can be reversed and the 
attitudes of students toward effort, 
exertion, and stress be improved ? 


Evaluating the Old and 
Idealizing the New 


We undertook to apply a yard- 
stick to measure and evaluate the 
existing physical education program. 
The yardstick was the evaluation 
form developed at the Washington 
Conference (1954) for appraising 
the college instructional progam. 
With the results of this evaluation 
and in light of the changes of mod- 
ern-day living, the strengths and 
weaknesses of the existing program 
were pinpointed. Many elements of 
the program were most satisfactory, 
but we found it had certain weak- 
nesses. These weaknesses were no- 
ticeable in reference to specific course 
offerings, the depth of skill learned 
and the interrelationship of courses 
and course content throughout the 
two-year required program. The 
general feeling of the faculty was 
that our physical education program 
did not entirely fit the new image 
which young Americans have of 
themselves in the lives before them. 
We wanted each one of them to ree- 
ognize the importance of physical 
activity for maintenance and im- 
provement of the body potential and 
the role of recreational skills for 
physical and emotional release of 
tension, creativity, and the joy of 
just doing. 

We asked ourselves: Is there a 
way in which a meaningful, inte- 
grated movement experience can be 
provided for each student? Can we 
adapt our existing program and its 
offerings to each student on an indi- 
vidual basis according to his needs, 
interests, desires, and motivations? 
Or do we need to add another course, 
stressing the specifics of a personal- 
ized physical activity experience? 
Would such a specific course be the 
best way in which to guide the stu- 
dent toward a more intelligent and 
beneficial activity program while in 
college and after graduation? 
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We found that our staff discus- 
sions centered on expected outcomes 
for the student. <A physically edu- 
cated person is one who has the hab- 
its, skills, knowledges, and apprecia- 
tion of movement and activity that 
are essential for living, working, and 
playing at his optimum physical po- 
tential throughout his lifetime. With 
this concept as our base, the consen- 
sus was that we should try to place 
in the curriculum a course that 
would provide the basis for devel- 
oping a physically educated person. 


How the Course Was Developed 


In 1957, the course called ‘‘ Foun- 
dations of Physical Education’’ was 
offered on an elective basis for men 
and women. It was taught by in- 
structors who volunteered to experi- 
ment and develop materials. In its 
initial development present 
adaptation, both men and women 
faculty worked closely together, 
along with other disciplines such as 
psychology, guidance and counsel- 
ing, physiology, medicine, and nutri- 
tion. We learned to apply biologi- 
cal, psychological, sociological, and 
physiological facts through activity. 
We tried continually to bring in the 
wealth of present-day research and 
adjust and adapt it in the course. 
All material was presented in such a 
way as to be health motivated rather 
than disease impelled. 

There was a favorable reaction to 
this first experimental year on the 
part of the students, faculty, and 
administration. University approv- 
al was granted to require this course 
of all first-term freshmen (men and 
women) entering Michigan State 
University in the fall of 1958. 

The fundamental concept devel- 
oped through the initial course is 
that a certain amount of physical 
activity is desirable, just as a cer- 
tein amount of physical fitness is 
desirable as a means to positive 
health. The physical status of the 
individual, as well as physical ae- 
tivity, is recognized, not as a single 
concept but as a complex one. How 
much physical activity each indi- 
vidual needs and what kind depends 
upon his activity patterns in his 
work and his play. If the work 
and/or play of his choice fail to pro- 
vide minimum amounts of activity, 


the individual should recognize the 
need for prescribing additional phys- 
ical actvities to meet his personal 
needs—physical, mental, emotional, 
and social. 


Course Content and Structure 


At the beginning of the course the 
student is given some idea of his 
physica] status and potential and his 
body type and performance level. 
Through a number of physical per- 
formance and anthropometric meas- 
ures, the student becomes acquainted 
with his own physical status relative 
to his physical potential. The tests 
and measuring devices used tend to 
develop the student’s self-awareness. 
The standards of performance and 
measurements are not considered ab- 
solute, but relative. They are to be 
used as guideposts by the student to 
evaluate his condition and perform- 
ance level and to see how changes 
can be brought about through spe- 
cific physical activities and exer- 
cises. 

The student evaluates his own per- 
formance and daily living activi- 
ties, in light of the basic mechani- 
cal physiological principles. 
Other aspects of his daily life are 
analyzed, such as rest, sleep, eating, 
and his ability to recognize stress 
symptoms. With his own activity 
patterns as a background, he learns 
through activity how to change, 
adapt, and adjust to promote habits 
for positive health. Through partici- 
pation in a daily, short, intense bout 
of exercise for general physical well- 
being, he has an opportunity to ex- 
perience physical changes and to in- 
tellectually recognize and_ realize 
how such changes are brought about. 
He becomes cognizant of the differ- 
ences in exercising for strength, 
flexibility, relaxation, or coordina- 
tion necessary to achieve a specific 
end. He not only understands how, 
but understands the why, the what, 
and the when, that is appropriate 
for him. 

The final part of the program is 
devoted to the specific course offer- 
ings in the curriculum, together with 
the intramural opportunities. He is 
given an opportunity to see each 
course and to explore the equipment 
and some of the patterns involved. 
Through this experience, he is bet- 
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Self-testing and evaluating 


ter able to judge the speific contri- 
bution of each activity as it applies 
to him personally. He has some un- 
derstanding of his chance of success 
in certain skill areas through analy- 
sis of his body type, performance, 
desires, motivation, and past experi- 
ences. 

In light of his physical inventory, 
desires, interests, career, and envi- 
ronment, the student can select his 
future physical education courses 
wisely. Both the structure and the 
material in the course emphasize 
self-evaluation of the individual, his 
physical potentiality and resources 
for maintaining positive health in 
daily living, along with an under- 
standing of the individual’s position 
within the group. 


Method and Administration 


The method of instruction is 
through activity. Each fact pre- 
sented is demonstrated and experi- 
enced by the student. It is through 
activity and not lecture that the ma- 
terial is presented, and each fact and 
each activity are personalized. The 
emphasis, in method as well as in 
content, is on self-evaluation. Each 
student keeps a laboratory manual 
pertaining to himself. After presen- 
tation of the fact through activity, 
the student records his findings. 
With this record he is then able to 
prescribe for himself the activity he 
needs in his life to meet most nearly 
his own needs and desires. 

Administration of this course re- 
quired 60 sections for women and 70 
sections for men. These sections ac- 
commodated 1500 freshmen women 
and 2000 freshmen boys. Each sec- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Something new has been added to the 
required physical education instructional 
program at Michigan State University. 
An experimental course presents the 
why, what, when, where, and how of an 
individually centered activity program. 
Each student discovers his own physical 
inventory and capabilities and then se- 
lects his future physical education 
courses more wisely. The new course, 
required for all men and women, aims to 
cause a change, based on self-knowledge, 
in the habits, attitudes, and interests of 
the university student as they relate to 
his current and long-range needs for 
physical activity and for positive health. 


Experiencing activities 


The illustrations on this page, from top 
to bottom, show administration of a fit- 
ness test; practice in specific exercises 
to understand their purposes; discussion 
of activities and making a personal labo- 
ratory manual; learning about leisure 
time activities and sports with meaning 
for later life. 


Recording the findings 


The three authors are all associate 
professors at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Friedrich is chairman 
of the physical education instrue- 
tional program for men; Dr. Kerth 
is chairman for women. Dr. Wessel, 
one of whose staff assignments is re- 
search, is the author of books on 
movement fundamentals the 
kinesiology of weight lifting. 


tion had an average enrollment of 30 
students. The course was handled 
singly by the individual instructor 
or, where several sections were meet- 
ing at the same time in the same 
area, by a master teacher. Many 
audio-visual aids were used, such as 
films, film strips, overhead trans- 
parencies, and slides. These materi- 
als were developed by the faculty 
members. 

The individual instructor could 
meet his class by himself or work in 
a master teaching pattern. This 
procedure permitted those instruc- 
tors who were more familiar with 
the material to assist other instruc- 
tors who felt they needed guidance 
in an unfamiliar area. In the master 
teaching situation, basic material 
was presented by the master teacher 
through use of audio-visual materi- 
als. The rest of the class time was 
handled by each instructor follow- 
ing up the presentation. A combina- 
tion laboratory-textbook was re- 
quired outside of class time, and lab- 
oratory experiences were recorded in 
the textbook. A final written ex- 
amination was given to all students 
during the regular university final 
exam period. 


Results of the First Year 


This new requirement was very 
favorably received by students tak- 
ing the course. The faculty who 
taught it and the many persons who 
helped with its development thought 
it was worthwhile. We realize, how- 
ever, that we have far to go not only 
to integrate the material in this 


(Continued on page 79) 
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WHETHER AND WHITHER 


Four Operational Techniques To Help Us Select 
The Best Ways To Reach Our Goals In Health Education 


N ANNIVERSARY is a good 
time not only to celebrate lon- 
gevity but also to review the past 
and preview plans for the future. In 
review, we find that revolutionary 
changes—scientific, medical, polit- 
ical, social, and educational—have 
characterized these last 75 years. 
Similarly, changes have occurred in 
the fields of health services and 
health education. 

School health services, at first lim- 
ited to inspection and screening, 
were almost entirely contagion-cen- 
tered. As rampant communicable 
diseases were brought under control, 
the services became so defeet-cen- 
tered that the child as an individual 
was nearly lost. In the last two dee- 
ades, the orientation has evolved to- 
ward the whole child. More recently, 
the trend has been toward recogni- 
tion of the school child as a member 
of a family and a community, with 
the result that school health services 
are tending to become more family- 
and community-oriented. 

It would be difficult to say how 
much workers in health services and 


Dr. Guthrie is chief program offi- 
cer in the Bureau of State Services, 
PHS, U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. His article 
is based on the paper he presented 
at the 1960 AAHPER Convention 
in Miami Beach, Florida, at the 
School and College Health Services 
Section meeting. 
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EUGENE H. GUTHRIE, M.D. 


Public Health Service 


health education have determined 
the direction and accomplishment of 
these changes and how much they 
reflect the sweep of changes in so- 
ciety itself. Actually, the answer lies 
in both, and as we all realize, it is no 
small task to keep up with changing 
times. 

As we preview our hopes and 
plans for the future, we wish that 
our perspectives could be as encom- 
passing as space satellites and de- 
tailed as biophysical studies. Before 
our wishes even approach reality, 
however, we must start answering 
two questions about school health 
services—whether and whither ? 

The questions of whether deal with 
alternatives. They are the practical 
day-to-day questions which quickly 
bring us down from cloud nine. 
Whether one or another type screen- 
ing device should be used. Whether 
nurses or other professional health 
workers should be employed. Wheth- 
er they should be employed by the 
health department or education de- 
partment, for full-time work or for 
part-time consultation. Whether the 
same or better results could be ob- 
tained at less cost by other methods. 
Whether . . . well, the questions of 
alternatives are innumerable and at- 
tempts to answer them, as you well 
know, often kindle more heat in the 
participants than light on the sub- 
ject. 

One of the reasons for this is that 
answers, particularly answers based 


on scientifically obtained evidence, 
are few. There is a shocking lack of 
solid research as a basis for school 
health programs, in contrast to many 
other types of health programs. 

Such critical observations make us 
pause in our search for answers to 
alternatives to ask the more basic 
questions of whither? What are our 
objectives, directions, and goals? 

Once we answer the questions of 
whither—of where we want to go— 
it should be easier to decide which 
routes to take and how to travel. But, 
you may well counter, is there any 
doubt as to the general objectives of 
school health services? Probably not 
—if they are stated broadly and pro- 
gram directors are using vista vision 
perspective. 

In general, the three main objec- 
tives are: first, promotion of opti- 
mum health and assurance of maxi- 
mum possible education ; second, pre- 
vention of disease or handicaps; 
third, control and_ rehabilitation, 
when disease or disability occurs. 

However, we need more than state- 
ments of general objectives. We need 
operational techniques which can 
help us select the best ways to reach 
our goals. 

As a starter, let us consider four 
operational techniques which will be 
labeled somewhat differently than in 
the textbooks. The first one we shall 
call building blocks, telephone lines, 
and handshakes; the second, self- 
criticism and hardheaded decision 
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making; third, tailor-made pro- 
grams; and fourth, right and left 
hand connectors. 


Building Blocks 
and Handshakes 


The first technique includes the 
eritical point of organization rela- 
tionships. The health needs of boys 
and girls—and of school employees 
too—will be fulfilled in direct ratio 
to our focus on their actual require- 
ments. When we become blinded by 
‘‘organizationalism’’ we lose sight of 
our target. 

In the detection of disease and 
other maladjustments, and even 
more in the often neglected follow- 
up, close working relationships are 
imperative—among teachers, nurses, 
parents, doctors, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators; among health depart- 
ments, medical and dental societies, 
education departments, and the 
many voluntary agencies — local, 
state, and national. Fortunately, no 
one needs to belabor this point for 
the AAHPER membership. And, 
fortunately too, AAHPER members 
are in an excellent position to pro- 
mote the necessary relationships. Co- 
operation, communication, and cor- 
relation—the three C’s—can help us 
keep our focus on the actual health 
requirements of school youth and 
employees so that we will not lose 
sight of our aim as we work in and 
with organizations. 


Hardheaded 
Decision Making 


The second operational technique 
is self-criticism and hardheaded de- 
cision making. As yesterday’s wis- 
dom is often today’s foolishness, so 
today’s wisdom may be considered 
foolish tomorrow. This is particular- 
ly true when measures are incorpo- 
rated into legal requirements and 
other programs which are difficult to 
change. The history of school health 
services is replete with examples. 

Annual physical examinations in 
the schools were once a valuable 
health measure. Today, in many 
parts of the country other methods 
bring better results. Research has 
shown that annual school medical 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


examinations in the community 
studied had little value in case find- 
ing compared to other methods, and 
that much more attention should be 
given to follow-up of the small group 
not already under medical care. 
These studies indicate the need for 
more efficient and effective use of 
staff in a school health program. 
They also show the value of constant 
rethinking of the basic logic and 
aims of our activities and the nee- 
essity for incorporating continuous 
evaluation in both old and new pro- 
grams. 

All too often a school or com- 
munity starting to build or extend a 
school health program looks to a 
more highly developed section for a 
pattern to copy. The pattern may 
have had little, if any, evaluation. 
And regardless of its evaluation, it 
may not be an appropriate pattern in 
a different community. 

Program and service people, in- 
cluding those with the inclination 
and ability, frequently do not have 
the time or resources to carry on re- 
search. There are many sources of 
consultation, however, which they 
can use to see that continuous evalu- 
ation is built into their programs. 

We can all be encouraged by the 
fact that the AAHPER not only is 
aware of the importance of this ap- 
proach but is doing something about 
it. The recent revision of Research 
Methods in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and its use in 
teacher training promote the spirit 
and practical methods of ‘‘critical 
curiosity’’ that are so vital in the 
fields of school health services and 
education. 


Tailor-made 
Programs 


The third operational technique, 
tailor-made programing, should be a 
natural companion of critical curi- 
osity. Why should a school system 
necessarily seek uniformity in all as- 
pects of its health service program ? 
Are the health needs in a blighted 
area the same as in a high-income 
residential section ? No one will deny 
the futility of identical health serv- 
ices for all schools. 

Nowadays we are also seeing the 
value of greater emphasis on family 


and community background in deal- 
ing with the individual’s problems. 
Surely we could offer even more spe- 
cific help if we also detected the 
variation in predominant health 
needs of various parts of the com- 
munities from which the individuals 
come, 

In addition to the geographic and 
social aspects, there is another aspect 
of tailor-made programing. The con- 
cept of grouping, by ability, by age, 
by achievement, has long been ac- 
cepted by educators. What we need 
to work toward now is the applica- 
tion of this concept by health serv- 
ices. 

We recognize the variations in 
health needs and interests’ among 
elementary, secondary, and college 
groupings, and we attempt to work 
out specific solutions. Much more at- 
tention, however, has been given to 
elementary students than to adoles- 
cents in secondary schools and col- 
leges. Yet the elementary school age 
population actually enjoys better 
health than the «roup under 5 years 
or the 15 to 24 year group. Adoles- 
cence is a period of rapid growth and 
development; vulnerability is high 
to both physical and emotional diffi- 
culties. In the last two decades, 
more investigators have turned their 
attention to requirements of this age 
group. While additional investiga- 
tion is indicated, we must admit that 
we are slow to apply the findings of 
studies which have been made. 

Another population, whose phys- 
ical and emotional health status af- 
fects students and whose needs have 
been neglected, is that of teachers, 
administrators, and other school em- 
ployees. 

This third operational technique, 
then, demands that we discover the 
requirements not only of various age 
groups but also of various social- 
economic groups, and that we de- 
velop programs aimed for them. 


Right and Left 
Hand Connectors 


A fourth and last suggestion for 
operational techniques is right and 
left hand connectors, that is, between 
health services and health education. 
At times, one does not know what the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A DOCTOR TALKS ABOUT 


Injuries to Athletes 


DON H. O’DONOGHUE, M.D. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Athletic endeavor is an tmpor- 
tant goal for American young peo- 
ple, and our schools are now making 
an effort to increase the number of 
participants in the athletic program. 
The benefits of such activity, both 
while in school and in later life, are 
well known and accepted, but there 
is much discussion also of the disad- 
vantages of the athletic program. 
A valid objection, at the present 
time, seems to be the problem: of 
physical injury. It must, then, be 
the duty of all of us concerned to 
minimize this problem which inter- 
feres with the proper goals of the 
athletic program. 


HAT has been done, is being 

done, and can be done to 
(1) prevent injuries, (2) minimize 
temporary disability, and (3) pre- 
vent permanent disability? 

Much has been accomplished in 
the last 20 years toward these ends. 
Not too long ago the trainer in most 
institutions was either nonexistent or 
a fugitive from the supply room, his 
major equipment being a roll of tape 
and a bottle of liniment. His aim 
was to ‘‘keep ‘em rollin.’ ’’ The doe- 
tor was a necessary evil to be 
avoided if possible. The conviction 
was prevalent that once the player 
reached the doctor his days as an 


athlete were over. Too often this 
was true, for two reasons. First, the 
player reached the doctor as a last 
resort and long after treatment 
should have been instituted. Second, 
the doctor failed to realize the im- 
portance of 100 percent rehabilita- 
tion and tended to belittle, the 
player’s keen desire to return to 
athletic competition. 

In the past the coaching staff has 
tended to demand that the player 
continue in spite of injury or be 
labeled ‘‘yellow.’’ The trainer was 
urged to slap on some tape and re- 
turn the man to the game—often to 
the detriment of the player, the 
team, and the game. 

More enlightened consideration 
has revealed that everyone is better 
served by promptly and ably treat- 
ing the injured player and so ob- 
taining his recovery before he does 
himself irreparable damage. The 
successful coach is, indeed, the pro- 
tector of his players and seeks to 
prevent permanent injury of either 
body or mind. In the well-run ath- 
letie program of today, the coach, 
the trainer, the team physician, and 
the specialist all combine in one ef- 
fective working unit designed to 
maintain the players in optimum 
physical and mental condition. 

The time when the player, coach, 
trainer, and physician are all work. 
ing at cross purposes is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past. Athletic 
injuries are becoming less frequent. 
Severity of injuries is less. Periods 
of disability are shorter. The devree 
of recovery is more complete. The 
essential ingredient, if the program 
is to succeed, is the complete confi- 
dence and cooperation of coach, 
trainer, and physician. The familiar 
medical triad — prevention, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation—is applicable 
here. The eycle of cooperation and 
responsibility: runs from coach to 
trainer, to physician, to specialist, to 
physician, to trainer, to coach, ete. 

A college trainer or a high school 
coach who finds it necessary to han- 
dle his own training problems ‘in 
addition to his coaching) or the lo- 
eal physician who helps out with the 


Coach, trainer, and physician work to- 
gether toward complete recovery and 
restoration of competitive ability for the 
athlete who has sustained an injury. 
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high school program will find that 
his duties in this respect are divided 
into three fields: (1) prevention of 
injuries, (2) treatment of injuries, 
and (3) rehabilitation of the athlete 
following injury. 


Prevention of Injury 


In the ideal training program 
more time will be spent on preven- 
tion of injuries than is spent on 
treatment. The average lavman and 
many ‘school officials fail to realize 
the time and effort that goes into 
preventive training. Treatment is 
only part of the trainer function and 
indeed the less important part. The 
more injuries that can be prevented, 
the fewer there will be for treat- 
ment and rehatilitation. The most 
important phase of prevention of in- 
jury is conditioning. This is a ma- 
jor and vital part of the program. 
It has been aptly said by a famous 
trainer: ‘‘Conditioning is more im- 
portant. n skill, because condition- 
ing helps prevent injuries and the 
best half-back in the world is of no 
value sitting on the bench.”’ 


Year-Round Conditioning 


Probably the major factor in the 
prevention of injury is the condition- 
ing of the player. For the school- 
aged youngster, conditioning should 
be a year-round program. The ma- 
jor portion of this conditioning pro- 
gram must be carried out by the 
youngster himself. However, he can- 
not be expected to do it without 
proper instruction and _ direction. 
Each player should be provided with 
a set of exercises which he should use 
at least three or four times a week 
beginning several weeks before the 
athletic program in which he is par- 
ticularly concerned begins. He 
should be encouraged to supplement 
these exercises by jogging and run- 
ning, both endurance and _ sprints. 
He should also be encouraged to 
maintain his training by getting 


Dr. O’Donoghue, of the O’Dono- 
ghue Orthopedic Clinic, specializes 
in orthopedic surgery and fractures. 
A contributor to numerous medical 
journals, he recently wrote an arti- 
cle on this subject of athietic in- 
juries for the American Medical As- 
sociation Journal. 
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plenty of rest and sleep, by eating 
proper food, and by avoiding dissi- 
pation. The ideal weight at which 
this person should be kept should be 
determined, and he should be en- 
couraged to keep himself within that 
range. 

No team is any better than the 
physical condition of its players. 
Fortunately, this redounds to the 
benefit of the individual player. Poor 
conditioning will affect a player’s 
ability to play, his mentai attitude, 
his determination, his teamwork, 
and his spirit. 


Good Equipment, Well-Fitted 

A second phase of prevention is 
good equipment. This is an absolute 
necessity for a sound program. Many 
schools have a limited budget with 
which to work and this of necessity 
handicaps them in the purchasing of 
quantities of equipment. Although 
the budget is limited, it is not advis- 
able to purchase large quantities of 
second rate equipment. There cannot 
be too much emphasis placed on 
proper headgear. The modern light- 
weight headgear is extremely pro- 
tective but does little good if the 
suspension apparatus is not properly 
placed to keep the head from con- 
tact with the inside of the helmet. 

Once good equipment is supplied, 
the coach should insist that the 
players, in order to compete, must 
wear the equipment prepared for 
them. Rushing into the contest with- 
out properly placed shoulder pads 
and protective knee pads is to be 
condemned. 

Proper equipment must be supple- 
mented by adequate taping or wrap- 
ing. There may be some difference 
of opinion among trainers and team 
physicians as to the advisability of 
wrapping or taping every player’s 
ankles. There is no question, how- 
ever, that every weak joint or any 
joint which has been previously in- 
jured should be protected adequate- 
ly before competition is permitted. 
Space does not permit a description 
here of the various types of taping 
and wrapping, but one who is re- 
sponsible for the care of a team must 
provide himself with the necessary 
knowledge and skill to be able to 
supervise this phase of the training 
program. 


Treatment of Injuries 


If injury cannot be prevented, the 
first important step is early detec- 
tion of the nature and degree of the 
injury. The golden time to examine 
an athlete for injury is at the time 
he is hurt. Frequently, this first ex- 
amination is by the coach or the 
trainer. He must conscientiously 
and objectively examine the player 
to determine as well as is possible 
the extent of his injury. Is it serious 
enough that he should be removed 
from the game? Should he be seen 
by a physician? May he be strapped 
up and returned to competition ? 

To err is human but the margin 
of error can be reduced drastically 
by a realistic consideration of the 
individual injury. Wishful thinking 
has no place in evaluation of in- 
jury since too much is at stake. The 
player is eager to continue and 
should not be deprived unnecessari- 
ly of this privilege. Still it is better 
to err on the side of convervatism. 
If the injury puts the player on the 
sidelines, what then? If there is no 
skilled trainer, the injured person 
should be examined by a physician 
at once. When the physician is 
called, what then? If the physician 
is to treat injuries to athletes he 
must respond promptly to the call. 
The too prevalent custom of wrap- 
ping in ice and compression band- 
age until the next day is a dangerous 
one. Very often, prompt, careful, 
thorough examination will make the 
diagnosis relatively easy if it is done 
before swelling, edema, hemorrhage, 
and pain make it very difficult to 
‘arrv out a complete examination. 


Early Examination— * 
Prompt Treatment } 


The most important factors in a 
successful program for the treatment 
of athletes are early examination and 


prompt treatment. The custom of *.- 


treating Saturday’s injuries on Mon- 
day is deplorable. Once treatment is 
decided upon, carry it out confident- 
ly. If consultation with a specialist 
is needed, seek it promptly so that. 
the specialist too may be able to 
take advantage of the optimum time 
for treatment. Once treatment is in- 
stituted, it should be carried out to 
its completion, with no compromise 
because of any extrinsic pressures. 
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I have found the following con- 
cepts of treatment to be of great 
value. 

1. The goal must be complete re- 
covery. I have heard eminent physi- 
cians say that following a severe in- 
jury a player should not expect or 
indeed be permitted to return to 
competition. This is specious rea- 
soning. To many an athlete, this 
means a complete change in his ca- 
reer. Would you blithely tell a medi- 
cal student or intern to change his 
career if you, by a better effort, 
could make such a change unneces- 
sary? These boys are entitled to our 
best effort. 

2. Avoid expediency. Too often 
the decision as to treatment may be 
unduly influenced by immediate con- 
siderations. The player’s desire to 
compete, overoptimism, failure to 
recognize impending permanent dis- 
ability, interference with school at- 
tendance, even convenience may be 
permitted to be the deciding factor 
when objective evaluation should 
rule. 

3. The best treatment must be 
done. This means rather obvious but 
often we find ourselves saying, 
‘*Well, that ligament should be re- 
paired but....’’ That fateful ‘‘but’”’ 
may make the difference between 
some degree of permanent disability 
and a return to normaley. 

4. Competitive ability should be 
restored. All concerned must ac- 
knowledge the importance of restor- 
ing competitive ability to the player. 
A concert pianist would not trust his 
hands to one who believes that piano 
playing is unimportant. A vital link 
is formed between patient and doc- 
tor and trainer when there is un- 
animity of opinion as to the impor- 
tance of the goal sought. 

5. Treatment must be prompt. 
Unnecessary delay, once decision has 
been reached and, in fact, unneces- 
sary delay in making that decision, 
are not compatible with good results. 
We have been able to show conclu- 
sively that delay very often spells 
the difference between suecess and 
failure of treatment. 


Rehabilitation 


An integral part of the treatment 
of any injury is rehabilitation. Re- 
habilitative exereises should be 
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started just as soon as possible after 
an injury. In fact, it is advisable in 
spite of the injury to continue exer- 
cising all parts of the body which are 
not directly affected by it. By this 


- method, musele atrophy can be pre- 


vented, and it is much better to pre- 
vent atrophy than to have to relieve 
it. If the injured extremity is kept 
in relatively good condition through- 
out the proper period of immobiliza- 
tion, the rehabilitative period can be 


Statistics for Schoolmen 

The major category of public building 
construction is educational. Expend- 
itures in this field will increase 72.1 
percent to an annual rate of $4.5 
billion during the sixties, according 
to Architectural Forum. 

In each of the past five years, more 
than half a million babies have been 
born to teen-age parents. 


The 1959-60 NEA membership goal 
was achieved with the record-set- 
ting figure of 713,994. 

The number of graduates prepared for 
high school teaching will be 80,000 
this year, 7000 less than 10 years 
ago. 

In November 1960 an estimated 1.5 
million persons are employed as 
teachers and other instructional per- 
sonnel in the nation’s public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


much shorter for the part itself since 
the other muscles of the extremity 
can take over some of the load. For 
example, if the knee is injured and 
requires splinting and protection, the 
ankle and hip can be kept in good 
condition by active exercise. So also 
if the ankle is immobilized, the knee 
and thigh can be exercised. 
Insofar as the injured part itself 
is concerned, along with necessary 
immobilization and protection, mus- 
cle setting exercises can be done 
from the first day. They are quite 
effective in reducing atrophy. The 
time required for rehabilitation will 
be in direct proportion to the length 
of time of immobilization. Immobil- 
ization, while extremely important, 
should not be prolonged unneces- 
sarily. As soon as the condition of 
the injury permits, very active re- 


Labilitation should be carried out 
on the part involved. 


Selling the Program 


Utopia? Perhaps. Will an ideal 
program be accepted? Certainly, but 
not without some time and effort on 
the part of all concerned. We must 
be able to show conclusively that 
the program is better, not for us, 
but for the school, the parents, and 
especially for the player himself. 
This may require educative effort; 
it will require time. We must be 
prepared to cooperate fully with 
ability and with interest. 

Then, as the doctor improves his 
program, the trainers and coaches 
will see the result. The injured knee 
regains unimpaired function. The 
sprained ankle responds to treat- 
ment, and a short complete lay-off 
is followed by normal function as 
opposed to the player having a limp- 
ing, ineffectual season. 

The coach will note that prompt 
treatment restores the player more 
rapidly in the long run. Usually, the 
healthy alternate is a more effective 
player than the crippled star. So, 
complete rehabilitation of the star is 
worth a period away from the game. 

The player will not fear the doctor 
who has a sympathetic and under- 
standing attitude. He notes that his 
buddy gets well. He soon takes treat- 
ment for granted. He expects to 
get well. The player will accept the 
doctor’s recommendation for treat- 
ment, and the doctor must be pre- 
pared to take the responsibility for 
it. 

These are not idle drea:s of Uto- 
pia. This can be done and has been 
done. It must be our aim to make 
it the rule, not the exception. It does 
not require a full-scale, university- 
type training program. It does re- 
quire an able, conscientious coach 
and an physician who will interest 
himself in the peculiar problem of 
the athlete. 

The physical condition of our 
youth is vital to the welfare of our 
country. We must push steadily for- 
ward toward its improvement. Well- 
organized competitive athletics will 
help, provided the proper emphasis 
is placed on physical examination, 
training, and adequate medical su- 
pervision. * 
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WO WIDELY diverging lines 
on a chart tell the story behind a 
new educational program launched 
this year by the American Cancer 
Society. One line, rising slightly 
from the horizontal, shows a slow in- 
crease in the death rate from all 
cancers. The other line, zooming up 
at a sharp angle, represents the rap- 
idly mounting death rate for lung 
cancer. Lung cancer is now the lead- 
ing cause of cancer death among 
men. The annual lung cancer death 
rate for men and women combined 
has increased about 950 percent dur- 
ing the past 30 years. 

The major reason for the startling 
lung cancer rise, in the opinion of 
most scientists close to the problem, 
is cigarette smoking. A number of 
statistical studies, including the So- 
ciety’s four-year-study of the smok- 
ing habits of about 188,000 men, 
show a strong association between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer. 
Supporting evidence has come from 
studies of human lungs and the ef- 
fect of tars on experimental animals. 

The American Cancer Society was 
the first public health agency to go 
on record as recognizing the need 
for educational activities to make 
these facts widely known. The So- 
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TEEN-AGE SMOKING and LUNG CANCER 


WALTER G. JAMES 


Director of Public Education 
American Cancer Society 


The American Cancer 
Society has launched 
a nation-wide 
educational program 
to inform young 
people of the 
risks involved 
in the smoking 
habit. Here 
are the 


details. 


ciety believes that other organiza- 
tions and agencies concerned with 
public health problems have a simi- 
lar responsibility—to bring the facts 
on the cause and prevention of lung 
eancer to the medical profession, to 
the public, and especially to young 
people. 

Recently the American Public 
Health Association warned that if 
present trends continue more than 
1,000,000 children presently in school 
in this country will die of lung can- 
cer before they reach the age of 70 
years. These deaths, the American 
Cancer Society firmly believes, are 
largely preventable. 

The Society this year initiated a 
nation-wide educational program to 
inform young people of the risks in- 
volved in the smoking habit. As a 
means of finding the most effective 
way of presenting the facts about 
smoking to teen-agers, the Society 
first undertook a study of 22,000 
high school students in Portland, 
Oregon. The object of the study, 
conducted under the direction of 
Daniel Horn, ACS director of pro- 
gram evaluation, was to learn why 
teen-agers took up smoking and to 
test the various approaches that 
might be effective in influencing 
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smoking behavior. 
results of the study: 


Here are some 


1. Some 25.8 percent of the boys 
and 13.6 percent of the girls smoked 
regularly at least once a week. 


2. Each successive school grade 
had a higher percentage of smokers 
than the preceding grade. For the 
boys, the figures were 14.5 percent 
in the freshman year, 25.2 percent 
in the sophomore year, 31.1 percent 
of the juniors, and 35.4 percent of 
the seniors. For the girls, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 4.6, 10.6, 
16.2 and 26.2 percent. 


3. Parental smoking behavior was 
significantly related to the smoking 
behavior of high school students. The 
percentage of smokers was highest 
among child of families in which 
both parents smoked cigarettes and 
lowest in families in which neither 
parent had been a smoker. 


4. Students who were older than 
their classmates had a higher pro- 
portion of smokers than those of 
typical age. Boys who did not parti- 
cipate in athletics or participated 
but did not report to the coach had 
a higher percentage of smokers than 
those who participated in athletics 
with a coach in leadership. Partici- 
pation in athletics was not signifi- 
cantly related to smoking among 
girls. 


5. In testing five different educa- 
tional approaches, the most effective 
was the one which stated factually 
the long-term effects of smoking, 
leaving to the individual student the 
final decision of whether to smoke 
or not to smoke. Least effective was 
the admonitory approach. The other 
educational approaches used were: 
adult role taking—this approach 
was designed to let the high school 


student provide information on lung ~~ 


cancer and smoking to his parents 
and other adults in the family ; both- 
sided—this approach told that there 
was some disagreement on the smok- 
ing-lung caneer relationship and 
gave both sides of the question ; and 
the contemporary effects approach— 
emphasis was placed on such things 
as the staining of. teeth caused by 
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cigarettes, unattractive breath, and 
conditioning for athletics. 

An encouraging development in 
the Oregon pilot program was the re- 
duction in the number of new 
smokers during the year the study 
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was in effect. The rate at which 
students took up the smoking habit 
dropped from 13 to 7.7 percent in 
the boys, and from 6.4 to 2.1 percent 
in the girls. If this rate is projected 
over a period of four years, it would 
mean that about 20 percent of our 
high school students who might 
otherwise become regular smokers 
by graduation time would not do 
so. 


Educational Materials 


After evaluating the results of the 
Oregon study, the Society proceeded 
to prepare educational materials 
that would provide teachers and 
youth-serving groups with informa- 
tion about the causal relationship of 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer. 

The major item is a filmstrip en- 
titled ‘‘To Smoke or Not To Smoke.”’ 
This 35mm filmstrip is a graphie 15- 
minute presentation, in color and 
sound, of the growing seriousness of 
tung cancer, research studies show- 
ing the relationship between smok- 
ing and lung cancer, and what can 
be done to prevent the disease. 

Additional materials include a 
teacher’s guide for use with the film- 
strip which presents detailed back- 
ground information on the subject 
of cigarette smoking and lung can- 
cer; a simple questionnaire with in- 


structions for use before and after 
the school program; a pamphlet, 
Shall I Smoke? ; and a bulletin board 
poster, ‘‘ More Cigarettes, More Lung 
Cancer.’’ There is also a discussion 
guide for use when the film is pre- 
sented to adults. 

With these materials, distributed 
early this year to divisions and units 
of the American Cancer Society, the 
Society’s Teen-Age Program on 
Cigarettes and Lung Cancer is now 
under way. At the present time 
state divisions and county units of 
the American Cancer Society are 
contacting appropriate school offi- 
cials to make these materials avail- 
able to schools throughout the na- 
tion. Many school leaders have al- 
ready studied the materials and have 
given their approval, indeed, their 
recommendation for their use in the 
school systems within their jurisdic- 
tion. Additional information on 
these materials can be obtained by 
contacting the state divisions or lo- 
eal units of the American Cancer 
Society. 


“Don't Start” 


This could well be the initial step 
toward saving the lives of the 
1,000,000 present school children, 
who, as the American Public Health 
Association warned, are doomed to 
die of lung cancer if present rates 
continue. 

Prevention, is the keynote. When 
I am asked how one can protect him- 
self from lung cancer, I am re- 
minded of the answer one physician 
gave to a patient. The doctor said, 
“If you don’t smoke cigarettes, 
don’t start. If you smoke cigarettes, 
stop smoking. If you can’t stop, 
cut down in the number of cigarettes 
you smoke. The more you smoke, 
the greater your risk.’’ 

When I am asked by a parent how 
to persuade his son not to smoke, I 
am tempted to pass on the first sen- 
tence of the doctor’s advice. Then 
I remember that our Portland Study 
showed that teen-agers are best mo- 
tivated when they are given the full 
facts on the risks of smoking and 
then left to make the final decision 
themselves. That is the crux of the 
American Cancer Society’s teen-age 
educational program on cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer. * 
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ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 


Flexibility 


FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 


JACK R. LEIGHTON 


Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Cheney 


HYSICAL EDUCATORS have 

been increasingly confronted 
with some knotty problems connected 
with the various elements of physical 
fitness. We have had to reassess, re- 
analyze, reidentify, clarify, and 
search for measures, both single and 
composite, of faetors such as 
strength, endurance, agility, organic 
vigor, power, flexibility, balance, and 
other elements long named if not 
clearly defined. 

One of the elements about which 
there has been considerable discus- 
sion and speculation of late is flexibil- 
ity. Interest in this particular ele- 
ment or component has been revised 
due to the reported number of fail- 
ures by American youth on the item 

f the Kraus-Weber physical fitness 
test battery that purports to measure 
flexibility. The number of these fail- 
ures for American youth was great 
when compared with the number of 
failures recorded for European youth 
on this same test item: 44.3 percent 
as compared with 7.8 percent. 

The term flexibility as used in this 
article, and as used in connection 
with the Kraus-Weber tests, refers to 
one element of body movement, the 


Dr. Leighton is head of the Divi- 
sion of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. He is now serving 
as an associate editor of the AAH- 
PER’s Research Quarterly. 
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range of movement of the different 
body segments at the various joints 
of the body, for example, the extent 
to which the forearm may move at 
the elbow joint from a fully extended 
position to a fully flexed position, or 
the extent to which the trunk may 
move backward and forward at the 
hip joint. Movement of any body 
segment with respect to another seg- 
ment is almost universal in some 
form for all parts of the body. The 
potential and existing ranges of such 
movement have come to be called 
‘*flexibility’’ of the body and of its 
various parts. Common practice has 
established the use of the term with 
reference to range of movement only, 
although by its nature the term 
might apply to many other factors of 
movement, such as muscle viscosity. 

While flexibility, as defined here, 
has not been of particular concern to 
physical educators in the past, it 
has long been a matter of vital inter- 
est to the medical profession. It has 
been particularly important in de- 
fining the need for and the extent of 
rehabilitation among persons suffer- 
ing injury to various body segments. 
Medical people have been interested 
in restoring normal function to the 
affected joint whenever possible and 
in determining the extent of limita- 
tion in the performance of normal 
and skilled activities when return to 
full or normal range of movement 
was not possible. These medical and 
therapeutic interests in flexibility 
have led to attempts at measure- 
ment and to the development of 


many measuring devices and, in gen- 
eral, have laid some foundation for 
a scientific approach to flexibility 
studies and investigations. 

Physical educators have been pri- 
marily interested in such questions 
as the possible effect age, activity, 
and other factors would have on 
flexibility. This paper summarizes 
some of the significant findings of 
research reports dealing with these 
questions.! 


Age 

A study (4) of the flexibility of 
boys 10-18 years of age showed a 
definite downward trend in flexi- 
bility from age 10 to age 16 in a 
majority of the joint movements 
measured (15 of 18). Two joints had 
movements which showed an increase 
during this age period (hip adduc- 
tion and abduction and shoulder 
flexion and extension). One move- 
ment (neck flexion and extension) 
showed no change during this peri- 
od. This same trend was found in 
two groups measured by different 
individuals in two different states. 
Individuals over the age of 16 showed 
different flexibility trends. 

Later studies and analyses indi- 
eated that the flexibility characteris- 
ties of these ages (10-16) were pri- 
marily those of changing habit pat- 
terns of movement from one age 
group to a higher age group. In 
other words, these age level charac- 
teristics are not necessarily growth 
level characteristics but rather may 
well be movement pattern character- 
istics. There was a definite decreas- 
ing trend for most of the flexibility 
characteristics from age 10 to age 
16, with a low at age 16. 


Sex 

Since the above flexibility trends 
appear to be movement pattern char- 
acteristics and not growth level char- 
acteristics, it would appear logical 
to assume that the flexibility pattern 
trends for girls would not be sintilar 


? All the studies reported are those of the 
writer or others who employed his system of 
measurement. This system, for which relia- 
bility and validity have been established, is 
fully described in the writer’s article en- 
titled ‘‘ An Instrument and Technic for the 
Measurement of Range of Joint Motion,’’ 
Archives of Physical Medicine and Reha- 
bilitation 36:571; September 1955. 
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to those of the boys, since girls’ 
patterns are not those of boys. From 
the available evidence, this appears 
to be true. Hupperich and Siger- 
seth(1) in 1950 reported a study on 
the flexibility characteristics of girls 
6-18 years of age. Although the tech- 
nique of measurement has been re- 
vised for a majority of the move- 
ments since their study, six of the 
movements measured are compar- 
able. Comparing the 9-15 year age 
groups of girls with the 10-16 year 
age groups of the boys (these ages 
cover the adolescent growth spurt 
for both groups) on the six tests, we 
find that the boys show a significant 
trend to lesser flexibility on four 
tests, hip flexion and extension, an- 
kle flexion and extension, elbow flex- 
ion and extension, and trunk lateral 
flexion ; a significant trend to greater 
flexibility in one test, hip adduction 
and abduction; and no significant 
change for one test, neck flexion and 
extension. For the girls, none of 
the six movements showed a signifi- 
cant change for the age period 9-15. 


Modifiability 

A study (2) dealing with the modi- 
fiability of flexibility dealt with flex- 
ibility measures taken immediately 
preceding and again immediately fol- 
lowing a period of time in which the 
subject engaged in a program of 
exercises administered specifically 
for the purpose of increasing flexi- 
bility. The program was conducted 
for eight weeks. Twenty-seven of the 
30 movements measured showed sig- 
nificant increases in flexibility. It is 
apparent that the flexibility of a 
normal joint can be altered through 
activity. 


Specialization 

It would seem reasonable to assume 
that individuals engaging in activi- 
ties that involve different movement 
pattern characteristics would have 
different patterns of flexibility char- 
acteristics. This appears to be true, 
at least in regard to intense partici- 
pation in sports activities. The re- 
sults of several studies(3,5), involv- 
ing seven groups of highly skilled 
performers in one athletic activity, 
support this assumption. 

Swimmers and baseball players 
were the two groups showing the 
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highest degree of flexibility.2 They 
were high in 25 of the 30 joint move- 
ments measured. The pattern trend 
was quite similar for these two 
groups, that is, they were high and 
low in flexibility on the same tests 
with few exceptions. They did, how- 
ever, differ somewhat as to the ex- 
tent of their high and low flexibility 
characteristics. They were low in 
shoulder flexion and extension and 
hip adduction and abduction. Nei- 
ther group showed high or low flexi- 
bility in trunk flexion and extension. 
Swimmers were neither high nor low 
in trunk rotation, while baseball 
players were neither high nor low 
in trunk lateral flexion. 

Basketball players were high in 14 
of the joint movements measured. 
They were low in 8 measures and 
neither high nor low in 8 others. It 
is interesting to note that they were 
quite low in shoulder flexion and ex- 
tension and shoulder adduction and 
abduction, movements which might 
signify a high overhead reach. Meas- 
urements for ankle flexion and ex- 
tension were also low. 

The study of track men indicated 
that this group was high in 15 of 
the joints measured, low in 6, and 
neither high nor low in the remain- 
ing 9 movements. Their movement 
patterns differed slightly from those 
of the basketball players and consid- 
erably from those of the swimmers 
and baseball players. 

The weight lifters, contrary to 
popular belief, were fairly flexible. 
They were high in 15 of the joints 
measured, low in only 5, and nei- 
ther high nor low in 10 of the move- 
ments. They were low in the shoul- 
der movements, involving flexion 
and extension and adduction and ab- 
duction, and high in neck, elbow, and 
hip (except adduction and abduc- 
tion) movements particularly. 

The gymnasts were high in 15 of 
the joint movements, low in 6, and 
neither high nor low in 9. They were 
low in shoulder, wrist, ankle, and 
trunk flexion and extension move- 
ments; they were by far the highest 
group in the hip flexion and exten- 


* All high and low classifications are 
based on the averages for 16-year-old boys. 
A eriterion of either the 1 percent level of 
confidence (t—2.58) or 3x % measurement 
was used, depending upon the study. 


sion movement. It is interesting to 
note the low flexibility in the wrists, 
possibly due to their use as support 
for so many of the activities. Also 
interesting is the very high flexibil- 
ity in hip flexion and extension cou- 
pled with a very low flexibility in 
trunk flexion and extension. Most of 
the forward and backward bending 
apparently occurs at the hips, with 
but a limited amount occurring in 
the trunk. 

The wrestlers showed the pattern 
of lowest flexibility among the seven 
athletic groups, being high in only 8 
of the 30 joint movements measured. 
These were neck flexion, extension, 
and lateral flexion, shoulder addue- 
tion, abduction, and rotation, elbow 
flexion and extension, and hip flex- 
ion and extension. movements. 

Considerable attention has been 
given to the Danish system of physi- 
cal education and to its emphasis on 
flexibility. A Danish gymnastic 
team toured the United States in 
1950, and measurements were taken 
from one of its members. This indi- 
vidual was high in 20, low in 3, and 
neither high nor low in 7 of the 
joints measured. He was particular- 
ly high in the hip flexion and exten- 
sion and trunk flexion and extension 
movements and higher than any of 
the athletic groups in the shoulder 
flexion and extension movement. 

This brief report indicates the le- 
gitimacy of postulating a hypothesis 
to the effect that, in developing spe- 
cialized skills, ranges of movement 
inerease and decrease have become 
fixed within specific ranges condu- 
cive to the best performance of the 
skill involved. On the whole, these 
ranges are greater for the skills 
measured than the avrage for 16- 
year-old boys. These specialized 
ranges of movement are assumed to 
be developed by continued participa- 
tion in the specialized activity ; lack 
of flexibility in a normal joint un- 
der standardized measurement con- 
ditions is due primarily to a prac- 
tice of movements within a limited 
range at the joint or joints involved. 

In all the material presented, the 
evidence points indirectly to an as- 
sumption that there can be no spe- 
cific general factors of importance 
in flexibility. The evidence indicates 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The School with the “Plus” Program 


Because of a principal's dream—and a community's willingness 
to cooperate—a school now serves as a year-round center for 
recreation and a pilot program for the state in school camping. 


7 EN YEARS AGO, I walked 
the grounds of the City Park 
Elementary School. The playground 
was red clay, ‘vhich | knew would 
in the fall turn to a sea of mud, but 
it was a beautiful setting for a school 
—14 acres of level land located near 
the center of a pleasant, middle class 
community. 

It was soon to be my school, for I 
had just been selected as its new 
principal. It was soon to be our 
school, for it had been designed from 
its very beginning as a community 
center. 

As I looked up at the worker 
painting the flagpole, I realized what 
an opportunity for service this posi- 
tion offered. A new school, new 
building, new principal, new teachers 
—nothing to live up to and nothing 
to live down. Here some new ideas 
could be carried out without the re- 
frain that Mr. So and So never did 
that. Walking inside where men 
were busy laying tile, 1 began to 
realize both the challege and the 
fear. There was the challenze to do 
something great—knowing: full well 
that the doing would have to be a 
total faculty project. I was a new 
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HAROLD POWERS 
Principal, City Park School 
Athens, Tennessee 


principal ; I knew I could teach, but 
could I lead others to help make a 
dream come true? 


Ten Years Later 


Almost ten years have passed, and 
it is a joy to look back at what has 
been accomplished. The faculty, 
working with the fine people of a 
good community and with the com- 
plete cooperation of the superintend- 
dent and the Board of Education, 
has done much. Many of the accom- 
plishments have resulted in better 
recreational facilities for the whole 
community, and these I want to 
share here. 

The 14-acre playground that once 
was a sea of mud has now become 
a beautiful, tree-lined, grassy com- 
munity play center. What used to 
be a hay field is now a two-acre 
lighted park, complete with outdoor 
grills and tables for picnicking, and 


40 nine-year old maple trees. Close 
by is a covered shelter with lighted 
board and tennis courts. There is a 
150-foot square concrete play area 
for skating, basketball, or hopscotch. 
This, combined with six softball 
fields, a swimming pool, and general 
playground equipment, makes up a 
community center for recreation. 

The most remarkable thing about 
this whole area is that it is the re- 
sult of real community effort. It 
would be difficult to find a single or- 
ganization in our community that 
has not helped in some way. Garden 
clubs helped plant trees, civie clubs 
helped with making the conerete 
area, Boy Scouts planted grass over 
the-area, and the youngsters who at- 
tend City Park School put in hours 
of labor. 


Summer Playground 


The area is used throughout the 
year. From June through August, 
two full-time directors work with 
the youngsters of all age groups. 
There is free play for all, softball 
for girls, baseball for boys aged 6 to 
15, tennis instruction, crafts instrue- 
tion, quiet periods of story telling, 
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and opportunity to browse in the 
school library. 

Our future plans eall for planned 
recreation during the school year, 
from 3:30 to 6:00 on these grounds 
and in the gymnasium. Included in 
this program will be such games as 
touch football, volleyball, basketball, 
softball, and tennis. Emphasis will 
be on participation by all children, 
rather than on school teams. The 
program will be planned for every- 
one in the community, and will in- 
clude such special events as father 
and daughter square dances, dad and 
son volleyball games, and games of 
low organzation for the little folks. 


School Camping 


Into our program in its first year 
went a new activity to Tennessee— 
school camping. It has been an ex- 
perience for children that combines 
physical education, recreation, and 
conservation. At the same time, it 
has meant enrichment in all subject 
matter areas. Youngsters now learn 
firsthand about the biology of a fish, 
the composition of water, the identi- 
fication of flowers and shrubs; thev 
learn how to compute the board 
feet in a tree and they write a 
theme on some real life experiences 


in the out-of-doors. 


The school camping program has 
expanded through the years. We 
now conduct two school camps per 
year, one in the eighth grade and 
one in the fifth grade. 

Ten years ago, in an eighth grade 
classroom, we launched our first 
plans for a school camp. From the 
beginning the students agreed to ac- 
cept responsibility for helping to 
plan the program and to finance 
the camp. The mistakes made in that 
first school camp were many—but we 
went camping, and we learned. 

The program was carried out with 
meager resources. Selection of the 
camp site is an example of how we 
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School camping experi- 
ences combine physical 
education, outdoor liv- 
ing skills, conservation, 
and enrichment of sub- 
ject matter for 5th and 
8th graders. Mothers 
helped in the successful 
learn-to-swim program, 
as shown at the right. 


operated. The nearest state park 
with facilities to accommodate our 
group was 75 miles away, but closer 
by was another camp, with fewer fa- 
cilities, where we could have our 
program at half the cost. The stu- 
dents agreed: ‘‘Let’s go camping. 
What we don’t have to have, we will 
do without, and what we must have, 
we will provide through our own 
efforts.’’ 

The problems of that first camp 
were too numerous to even list here, 
but the students came up with solu- 
tions. The next eighth-grade group 
anticipated camping and were eager 
to begin with the plans. Since the 
first. year, the job has not been a 
matter of selling school camping— 
but only of directing the enthusiasm. 

Two. things we learned early. 
First, the students must help in 
planning the camp. If they make 
the rules, they will not break them. 
Second, the students must be pre- 
pared for a camping experience. 
Time must be taken in the classroom, 
and preliminary field trips into the 
out-of-doors are essential. 

We learned also that what makes 
or breaks a school camp is its pro- 
gram. Children want activity, and 
if the right activity is available, the 
camp will run smoothly. In a good 
outdoor program, students are shown 
how and then allowed to do things 
for themselves. The learning experi- 
ences must be varied, and the special 
events (such as cook-outs, vesper 
services, camp fire ceremonies) must 
be well planned. 


Future Camp Programs 


Realizing the need for better fa- 
cilities in school camping, we have 
acquired a tract of land on Watts 
Bar Lake on which we are now de- 
veloping a group camp. Here again 
the community is pitching in and 
helping. The men of our PTA have 
had work days to clean the area and 


bring in water. Three civie clubs 
have built cabins and are sponsoring 
camps for youngsters who probably 
would not otherwise have the oppor- 
tunity for camping experiences. 

This new camp is to be used for 
school camping, but, looking into the 
future, we see it also as a summer 
camping program for all the chil- 
dren of our community. 
Swimming 

When a new community swimming 
pool was built just off our grounds, 
we saw another opportunity to help 
our students. Two years ago, the 
learn-to-swim program was started 
at City Park School. A Red Cross 
instructor trained interested teachers 
and mothers to carry on the pro- 
gram. Our goal was to have every 
child a swimmer before he left the 
eighth grade. 

First, we secured use of the pool 
for the month of September. Sec- 
ond, we surveyed the fifth through 
eighth grades to find out how well 
pupils could swim. Our main con- 
cern was with the nonswimmers, and 
we found in these grades 60 young- 
sters who could not swim. For two 
weeks, we had learn-to-swim classes 
for this group. 

Altogether, we gave instruction 
to more than 200 students, helping 
all of them to improve their swim- 
ming skills. 

After two years of the program, 
every boy and girl in our eighth 
grade can swim. In our files, we 
have dozens of letters from parents 
expressing their appreciation for 
this program. 

This past year, because of interest 
from the faculty, we also conducted 
a teacher learn-to-swim program. 
Ten of our teachers learned how to 
swim. 

And these are examples of what 
we at City Park School choose to 
eall ‘‘Physical Education Plus.’’ * 
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The Marks of a 


Professional Man 
in Recreation 


HOWARD G. DANFORD 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


He is motivated primarily by 

ideals of service rather than 
by money. He is in recreation be- 
cause he loves it and he would not 
be in any other type of work even 
if he could be. He believes that peo- 
ple, not activities or facilities, are 
the most important thing in the 
world and that the basic purpose of 
recreation is to enrich the lives of 
people. He judges the worth of an 
activity and everything he does in 
terms of what it does to people. If 
it hurts people the activity is bad; 
if it enriches the lives of people it 
is good. Since people are the most 
important thing in the world, the 
professional man respects all human 
beings and is interested in their wel- 
fare. In all his relationships with 
people, on his staff and elsewhere, he 
treats them as he would like to be 
treated. He is friendly and he likes 
people. 


He is an educated man who 

has undergone a prolonged 
period of preparation for his work. 
He has a high regard for education 
and the educated person ; he does not 
ridicule or belittle education. Not 
only is he educated with respect to 
what should be done in recreation 
and how to do it, he also knows the 
why. He knows the values which 
should be sought through recreation 
in a democracy, and he is deeply 
committed to democratic ideals and 
values. He seeks constantly to im- 
prove himself professionally. He 
knows that education is a continuous 
process which is never ended, so he 
reads constantly and attends profes- 
sional meetings in an attempt to keep 
abreast of new discoveries in the sci- 
ences which underlie his field of 
work. He knows that no man is well 
educated in his particular field un- 
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less he is conversant with the fields 
that are closely related to his own. 
Therefore, he seeks to understand 
and appreciate the work of his pro- 
fessional colleagues in education, 
health, physical education, sociology, 
psychology, and others. Not only 
does the professional man attempt to 
master a body of knowledge, he also 
seeks to contribute what he can to 
this body of knowledge through re- 
search, writing articles or books, and 
in any other way he can. 


He voluntarily joins his pro- 

fessional societies or associa- 
tions, pays his dues, attends meet- 
ings, and contributes both time and 
energy to furthering the work of his 
profession and elevating its stand- 
ards. When he accepts membership 
on a professional committee he con- 
tributes to the work of this commit- 
tee to the best of his ability. 


He conducts himself at all 
A times in such a manner as to 
enhance the prestige and dignity of 
his profession. He knows that peo- 
ple judge a profession by the indi- 
viduals who are in it and that un- 
dignified conduct on his part will 
hurt his profession in the eyes of the 
public. His professional life and 
conduct are regulated by a code of 
behavior based on moral and ethical 
principles. He is an ethical man. He 
is an honest, truthful, decent human 
being. He doesn’t have to sprout 
wings, but he is a square shooter. 
He spreads no malicious gossip 
about his professional colleagues nor 
does he engage in the practice of at- 
tacking persons in related areas of 
work. 


The professional man seeks 
to exclude from the profes- 
sion those who are not qualified to 


Dr. Danford is associate professor 
of physical education in the Division 
of Health and Physical Education. 


enter it. He is interested in the ex- 
ercise by the state, or by the profes- 
sion itself, or by both, of some form 
of control over who may enter into 
at least the most responsible recrea- 
tion positions. He wants no quacks, 
frauds, or unfit individuals in the 
profession. 

He is a team player, not a 

prima donna. He prefers co- 
operation as a way of life. He works 
with all agencies and individuals in 
the community on matters of com- 
mon concern. He recognizes that 
many groups or agencies in a com- 
munity have a stake in recreation 
and that he holds no divine charter 
from above granting him an exclu- 
sive monopoly on public recreation. 
He is not characterized by profes- 
sional jealousy nor by an all-absorb- 
ing desire for credit. He is moti- 
vated primarily by the ideal of pub- 
lic service and he understands that 
credit for what he does is much more 
likely to come as a by-product of 
good work than when it is sought 
directly. 


He insists on high standards 
ys of excellence in his work; 
he is not satisfied with mediocrity 
but is constantly working to up- 
grade his professional performance. 
A professional person is curious, wel- 
comes new ideas, experiments, cre- 
ates, originates, and is never quite 
satisfied with things as they are. He 
is motivated by a spark of divine 
discontent with what has been and 
what is now. He seeks perfection 
although he never quite achieves it, 
for when a person believes he has 
achieved perfection and rests on his 
oars he no longer possesses this im- 
portant quality of the professional 
man. He does not ridicule new ideas 
but welcomes them, studies them, 
and, if they are good, adopts them 
whenever possible. 
8 And finally, the professional 
man in recreation enjoys 
life. He has fun; he is no sour-puss, 
no stuffed shirt, no kill-joy. For how 
ean he lead others in joyous living 
if he doesn’t live joyously himself? 
But he does not forget that the pub- 
lie will respect his profession and 
accord to it the dignity and status 
it should have only when its mem- 
bers conduct themselves in such a 
manner as to merit respect. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN MAINE 


ATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND 


The State Curriculum Committee of the Maine State 
Department of Education last year reviewed carefully tts 
philosophy and recommendations concerning health and 
physical education. After thorough review and discus- 
sion, the Committee prepared a_ statement entitled 
‘*Health and Physical Education.’’ It was offered to 
Maine school administrators with the hope that it would 
be helpful to them in improving the health and physical 
education services to secondary school students. The 
State Department of Education sent the statement, in an 
administrative letter, to superintendents of schools and 
principals of secondary schools throughout the state of 
Maine. It is reproduced here as an example for other 
states that may be in the process of developing such a 
state-wide statement of philosophy and standards in 
health and physical education—QUENTIN R. UNGER, 
director of health and physical education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta, Maine. 


Health and Physical Education 


We believe that the secondary school should provide 
for all pupils adequate programs in physical education, 
health, and safety education, because good health is es- 
sential to effective living and consequently is an impor- 
tant goal of education. To accomplish this objective we 
believe that five 50-minute periods each week should be 
provided for each pupil in grades 7-12. 

A program truly adequate to meet the needs of all 
pupils in these areas of the curriculum can be provided 
only if appropriate facilities, expert instruction, and 
sufficient time are provided. 

We recognize that it is impossible at present for most 
Maine secondary schools to carry out our recommenda- 
tions. We hope, nevertheless, that all schools will strive 
to provide for all of their pupils instruction in physical 
education, health, and safety that is as close to the ideal 
as local conditions permit, and that plans will be form- 
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ulated to remove the obstacles which prevent a full pro- 
gram. 

A belief in the need for daily instruction in these areas 
is not unique to Maine. It is supported by publications 
of the American Association of School Administrators, 
the Nationa! Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
the Educational Policy Commission, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical Asso- 
elation. 


Physical Education 


The pressures from other subjects for additional time 
within the school day require that the objectives, policies, 
and outcomes of physical education be reexamined. The 
major purposes of physical education are to develop the 
physical fitness, stamina, and strength of boys and girls, 
and to help build neuromuscular skills and habits which 
are lifelong assets. To permit satisfactory progress to- 
ward these objectives, time is needed. 

The Committee believes that it should be possible to 
learn through a testing program when boys and girls 
have achieved satisfactory proficiency in physical educa- 
tion skills and a satisfactory level of physical fitness. 
Students in grade 12 who meet these standards may well 
be given an opportunity to substitute for formal physi- 
eal education classes participation in such physical ac- 
tivities as golf, swimming, fishing, hiking, and winter 
sports. These activities should be carefully selected with 
emphasis upon their carry-over value into adult life and 
upon their consistency with the goals of physical educa- 
tion. Planned provision should be made for participation 
throughout the school year by students who are thereby 
excused from the regular physical education classes. 

The conditions which obtain for English and history 
should apply equally to physical education. Teachers 
should be required to prepare and submit written long- 
range plans to the administration. To permit course 
sequence and progression, pupils should be assigned 
to classes by grades. Teachers should be supervised as 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


TATE 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


are mathematics and science. teachers, and should be ex- 
pected to demonstrate evidence of pupil growth in terms 
of the objectives of the course. 

Teachers should record in plan books their daily lesson 
plans. These generally should reveal advance planning 
for the teaching of new skills, review of old skills, prac- 
tice time to develop and maintain reasonable proficiency, 
and body building and corrective activities geared to the 
group and individual physical needs of the students. 

Adequate tests should be administered at regular inter- 
vals. These should include a complete physical examina- 
tion (preferably administered by the family doctor), 
physical fitness tests, and knowledge and skill tests. Re- 
testing and checking pupil scores against their own past 
performances are essential. Obviously, careful records 
should be maintained. Grades should be given in physi- 
cal education as in any other subject. Test results should 
be used in building and evaluating the course. 

Pupils should be given an opportunity to share in 
periodic evaluation of the success of the course in meet- 
ing their own physical needs. 

In the secondary school, competitive experiences should 
be planned as part of a carefully conceived intramural 
program which will meet the needs of all but the highly 
skilled. These few should have their needs met through 
interscholastic athletics. Both programs should be con- 
sidered to be important supplements to the classroom 
phase of physical education. 


Health Education 


The major purpose of health education is to develop 
within the individual an understanding of the basic 
health principles which are reflected in his attitudes and 
personal behavior. It can be successful only when the 
entire faculty develops an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of health. 

Each senior high school student should be enrolled in 
a formal course in health education for a minimum of 
one semester, or its equivalent. Far better results are 
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obtained by scheduling this course five times a week for 
one semester than by stretching it out over a longer 
period with fewer class meetings per week. Daily les- 
sons permit better continuity of teaching and result in 
increased recognition of the course by both students and 
teachers as an integral and important part of the pro- 
gram of studies. It is significant that college admissions 
officers prefer to give credit for the course when it is 
taken on an annual or semester basis. 

Health education cannot be divorced from such courses 
as biology and home economics. However, the health ed- 
uecation needs of high school students cannot be met in 
these courses without so great an allocation of time that 
these courses would fail to serve adequately the purposes 
for which they ordinarily are intended. In most schools 
there is no satisfactory alternative to the establishment 
of a separate health course. 

The course in health education is only a part of the 
total health program of the school. Each person involved 
in the total program should accept his responsibility to 
understand and to work harmoniously with others in- 
volved in the school program to achieve agreed upon 
goals. Full utilization should be made of all available 
community resources so that adequate opportunities for 
health education, health services and healthful school 
living are available to all. 


Conclusion 


The State Curriculum Committee believes that five 
50-minute periods each week are needed for health and 
physical education for each student in grades 7-12. It 
believes that the division of time on a weekly, semester, 
or yearly basis can best be determined by each school. 
It believes that the principals of safety should be stressed 
by every teacher in every course taught. 

This program cannot be met fully in the immediate 
future by all schools, but the Committee believes them 
to be desirable goals toward which to work. Teachers 
and administrators work together to ensure that 
the quality of the ins .uction offered in these important 
areas of the curriculum is high. Only then will students 
and parents recognize their value and be willing to in- 
vest the time and money needed to meet properly the 
total educational needs of boys and girls. 


State Curriculum Committee 


Superintendents 
Fred E. Allen, Mechanic Falls 
Frank E. Dorr, Boothbay Harbor 
Elwin F. Towne, Dexter 
Principals 
Don E. Coates, Mount Desert High School, North- 
east Harbor 
os A. Goodridge, Stephens High School, Rum- 
or 
Dana M. Simmons, Bangor 
State Department of Education 
Chester E. Willette 
Joseph J. Devitt, Committee Coordinator 
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Clevelanders passed a capital improvement levy for expanded 
recreation facilities, which made possible a six-year building pro- 
gram. Typical is the Carl Shuler Junior High School, above; its 
recreation wing includes a new type gymnasium (cost $2,250,000). 


Joint 
Recreation Program 


ao In Cleveland, Ohio, the important public function 


oa of providing recreation is a joint city-school project. 
os Through cooperative planning, schools are de- 
ct signed for after-school and evening community use. 
eh New school recreation areas and new recreation 
so centers have convinced Clevelanders that their 

sf unified administrative program was a sound effort. 
Se The brand-new Estabrook Recreation Center is an all-purpose building 


with an indoor-outdoor pool and a modern playfield (cost $1,200,000). 
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GEORGE E. SEEDHOUSE 


Cleveland Board of Education 


HE Cleveland Joint Recreation 

Board was created on July 29, 
1946, by joint action of the Cleve- 
land City Council and the Cleveland 
Board of Education. Resolutions by 
both the city and the schools were 
passed with unanimous approval. 
For many years, Cleveland citizens 
had believed that the unification of 
all public resources, material areas, 
facilities, finances, and staffs was a 
most desirable and intelligent ap- 
proach to the government and man- 
agement of the important public 
function of providing recreation. 
This idea has been approached in 
various ways in many communities, 
but the records prove that Cleveland 
took a more comprehensive and uni- 
fied move in this direction than any 
other large city in the United States. 


Citizens Groups Help Plan 
Unified Recreation Administration 


The joint effort began with a series 
of conferences. Representatives of 
various area community councils, 
street committees, and related organ- 
izations and groups met with key 
community leaders, the professional 
staff members from the City Recrea- 
tion Department, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the recreation experts of 
the City Planning Commission. 
Twenty-one different conferences 
were held, with the late L. H. Weir, 
field secretary of the National Recre- 
ation Association, acting as the con- 
sultant. 

Many favorable factors were sum- 
marized as the result of these con- 
ferences. There was evident desire 
on the part of responsible public au- 
thorities, backed by a high degree of 
publie sentiment, to work coopera- 
tively toward providing the best pos- 
sible city-wide recreation service 
within the limits of the finances 

(Continued on page 68) 


Mr. Seedhouse is chief, Commu- 
nity Centers and Playgrounds, in 
the Cleveland Board of Education’s 
Department of Instruction. He has 
served as president of the Ohio asso- 
ciation and vice-president for recre- 
ation in the Midwest District. 
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Federation of YMCAs on 


A Statement from the South American 


Character Values in 
Sports and Games 


E WISH TO submit our 

thoughts on a subject which 
is of great significance to the life of 
our institution, bent as it is on forg- 
ing the character of youth. The sub- 
ject'seems to us to be of the utmost 
importance because young people are 
being more and more attracted by 
games and sports. Physical activities 
hold a prominent place in our or- 
ganization, and this constitutes at 
the same time an opportunity and a 
responsibility of which we do not 
always avail ourselves fully. 

As Emerson stated, we can say 
that the wealth of a nation cannot 
be estimated from the size of its 
cities or the abundance of its crops, 
but from the kind of men it pro- 
duces. What finally counts is the 
character of its men. 

The use of games and sports as a 
means of education provides the 
YMCA with a tool of unusual possi- 
bilities for developing character. 
The virtues of this procedure we con- 
sider it advisable to list briefly: 


1. Games and sports are activities 
which take place aceording to previously 
established patterns, The rules are known 
in advance by those who take part, who 


voluntarily commit themselves to let their 
conduct be thus governed while the ac- 
tivity lasts. These patterns not only 
regulate the game or the sport itself, but 
also cover the context of the activity. All 
this constitutes a small world artificially 
built and subject to control by the lead- 
ing groups. 


2. They offer the opportunity of learn- 
ing how to win and lose. In our society, 
dominated as it is by the notion of sue- 
cess, this factor is of exceptional impor- 
tance because it helps to stress concepts 
and values which do not run parallel to 
occasional triumphs or failures. It fos- 
ters the development of a sense of inner 
assurance and makes possible the en- 
joyment of satisfactions derived from 
efforts made toward a desirable goal, re- 
gardless of the result obtained. It also 
offers a chance to test inner balance, 
calmness, and objectivity arter a victory 
as well as serenity in the face of defeat. 


3. They are of great value as a means 
of self-expression since they allow the 
personal characteristics of those who 
take part to come to light. They provide 
for the manifestation of basie primi- 
tive impulses in socially acceptable ways, 
thus affording important sources of 
pleasure and gratification. On the other 
hand, the heat of the struggle frequently 
kindles passions which must necessarily 
be mastered and channelled by the indi- 
vidual if hé wishes to be a valuable ele- 
ment in the game or sport. 


During the Pan American Games 
held in Chicago in August 1959, a 
YMCA Pan American Physical Edu- 
cation Consultation was held on the 
theme ‘‘Character Development 
through Participation in Sports and 
Games.’’ 


The program was conducted by 
the Chicago Metropolitan YMCA 
and the Illinois Area Council 
YMCAs under the general sponsor- 
ship of the U.S.A, National YMCA 
Physical Education Committee. Pa- 
pers were presented by YMCA lead- 
ers from several countries of the 
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Americas. The group recommended 
that the statement from South 
America be submitted to JOHPER. 

The paper was prepared by a writ- 
ing team made up of Messrs. Jose E. 
Esperon, Pedro G. Beque, Hugo 
Gianella, Ruben Saettone, Hugo 
Dodero, Jose Galeno, and Jose De 
Luca. This team was appointed by 
the Continental Committee of Physi- 
cal Education of the South Ameri- 
can Federation of YMCAs (execu- 
tive secretary and coordinator—Mr. 
Hector Caselli; editor—Mr. Ruben 
Saettone). 


4. They aid the educational function 
in two senses. One has been pointed out 
in the previous paragraph: situations 
artificially brought about reveal to the 
teacher those characteristics of the pupil 
which cannot usually be observed under 
ordinary circumstances. The other .as- 
pect is that sports and games enable the 
teacher, leader, or coach to find a langu- 
age in common with the pupil; he can 
more easily reach the pupil. Very fre- 
quently the sportsman feels a favorable 
disposition toward the person whose 
counsel and instructions help him to at- 
tain pleasant experiences. 

5. Most games and sports enable the 
individual to take part by joining groups 
which share common interests. In an al- 
most natural way certain conditions are 
set forth which strongly induce the play- 
er to lay aside personal considerations 
in favor of the interests of the group. 
The sense of cooperation, so important in 
our society, is developed almost spon- 
taneously in sports and team games. 
Sociological investigations are positive 
regarding the importance of the influ- 
ence of the group on the modification of 
individual behaviour. 

6. They inerease in a _ remarkable 
manner the motor ability of the players. 
This factor is not always duly evaluated 
as an element contributing to personal 
growth. The physically competent per- 
son has a basic excellence of great sig- 
nificance to his character. 

7. They constitute a first-rate means 
of social leveling, since skill in sports 
does not point out social class—the same 
uniform covers up considerable differ- 
ences in social position. 

8. Games and sports offer great op- 
portunities for recreation. We here wish 
to give to the term recreation a full 
meaning which includes not only the 
satisfaction derived from watching as 
spectators a pleasant performance, but 
also the deeper and more creative sense 
it has for the players. 

9. Sports and games offer possibili- 
ties as a means to develop and train 
leaders, which is a fact of unquestionable 
institutional and social relevance. 


We must stress the word ‘‘possi- 
bilities’’ because the opportunities 
offered by games and sports as edu- 
cational means can be entirely 
missed or even produce negative re- 
sults with regard to the goal we 
seek: a character governed by Chris- 
tian moral and ethical principles. 

The notion that practicing sports 
is synonymous with the attainment 
of an upright character is out of 
date. The greater or lesser extent to 
which they are used as an element 
contributing to the pursued goal de- 
pends on a series of factors, among 
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What They Sa‘d: 


JEAN MAYER, Harvard University 
School of Public Health: “The lack of 
a reasonable level of physical fitness 
among our youngsters can also be 
aseribed to a civilization which has 
learned to increase availability of food 
and decrease physical effort, but does 
not yet provide the incentive and facili- 
ties for regular physical activity.” 


ALICE O'CONNELL, Boston Univer- 
sity Sargent College: ‘The strain of liv- 
ing in this day and generation of the 
cold war, the progress in atomies and 
into space call on us to regain the ability 
to use our bodies as well as our minds 
to the utmost, but without abusing them. 
Few of us are aware of the full capabili- 
ties of the human organism, and fewer 
yet have the knowledge and skill to 
bring any of these organisms, our bodies, 
to a maximum of efficiency.” 


THOMAS M. RIVERS, M.D., vice-pres- 
ident, Medical Affairs, the National 
Foundation: “One reason scientists ex- 
pect so much in the near future is that 
they are conscious of the tremendous 
distance we have come in the last few 
years. Modern medicine is very new. 
Never has a President of the United 
States been born in a hospital... . Ad- 
vances in the last 50 years strain the 
belief of those who have lived as long 
as I have, yet they are accepted as com- 
monplace by young people.” 


PLATO: “Anyone whose thoughts are 
much absorbed in some intellectual pur- 
suits must allow his body to have due 
exereise and to practice gymnastic.” 


JAMES DAWSON, physical education 
consultant, U. S. Army: “We are faced 
with world struggle. If we are ‘to pre- 
serve our way of life, we must educate 
our youth to be totally fit, as eventually 
they will assume national and world- 
wide responsibility. The second point 
is that we must all do our part to in- 
fluence the development of fitness re- 
gardless of our subject matter area of 
interest. Finally, if you develop fit 
citizens, we will have no worry concern- 
ing their ability to defend the country, 
as they will also be fit soldiers.” 


BASIL O'CONNOR, Conference of 
National Organizations: “The degree of 
our success in today’s contest will be 
decided very largely on two issues—the 
preservation of our freedom and the 
maintenance and improvement of our 
health. And I am using the word 
“health” here not as a loose or generic 
term but as a specifie condition—the 
physical and mental well-being of the 
American people. These are the blue 
chips in mankind’s greatest gamble of 
all time for a better life.” 
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which we want to indicate the fol- 
lowing : 


1. An Educational Staff with an 
Adequate Capacity and Character. 
This constitutes the fundamental 
element, without which it is impos- 
sible to obtain satisfactory results. 
It is not pertinent here to list the 
personal characteristics of a good 
teacher, leader, or coach, who aside 
from efficiently handling his coach- 
ing task must also be a positive ele- 
ment in the life of his pupils, nor 
need we point out the psychological 
and educational training required so 
that he may be able to use the edu- 
cational opportunities before him to 
their best advantage. 


2. Clearly Set Forth Goals. It is 
necessary to have in mind clear 
goals, with a sense of unity arising 
from the concept of personality as a 
unit, establishing in a definite man- 
ner that there is only one education- 
al purpose and that games and sports 
are only a means, among many oth- 
ers, to this end. It is particularly 
misleading to bias the presentation 
of aims, restricting them to the bio- 
logical aspects or to the attainment 
of motor abilities, thus implying that 
the obtainment of character values 
is an unavoidable by-product of the 
activity, or what is still worse, that 
such values have to be developed in 
another department of our institu- 
tion. 

As a result, we find it necessary, 
in order to evaluate the success of 
athletic activity, to stress not only 
technical skill or the number of peo- 
ple who take part, the audience in- 
terested in it, or the financial re- 
turn, but also the meaning the ac- 
tivity in question has for those who 
participate, the opportunity it offers 
for the satisfaction of their basic 
urges. We stress the degree of inte- 
gration attained by the group, 
whether educational opportunities 
which have been used to their best 
advantage, the new experience which 
may arise from the same activity in 
another level; in brief, the way in 
which it helps attain the educational 
goal. 


3. Methods of Evaluation. In ath- 
leties we have methods to measure 


the progress made in both sports 
skill and basie physical efficiency. 
As a complement to these, we must 
use other methods which may enable 
us to appreciate the results obtained 
in social and character values. For 
this purpose, we must turn to psy- 
chology and social science. We have 
gone only slightly into these fields in 
our ordinary work, and there is still 
much to be done in this connection. 


4. Educational Intention. This 
should be required not only from the 
teaching staff but also from the in- 
stitution sponsoring the activity. If 
the background is deficient, it will 
act as a delimiting element against 
which the personality and the good 
will of the teacher can do very little. 

As an example, we may point out 
that if the institution should care 
above all for success in competition, 
it would be very difficult for the 
teacher or coach to sustain a correct 
set of values before the pupils. On 
the other hand, the deliberate inten- 
tion of forging character, clearly es- 
tablished and evaluated by the insti- 
tution, may prove to be a strong in- 
ducement and may make teaching 
easier. This can be achieved by cre- 
ating an atmosphere which will en- 
courage fair play, not unduly mag- 
vify success in sports, inspire an 
urge for honest emulation, and show 
appreciation for effort even if vic- 
tory is not obtained. We must point 
out, however, that although this posi- 
tive atmosphere may aid the educa- 
tional task, it can never be a substi- 
tute for the personal activity of the 
teacher. 


5. Conducive Pedagogical Meth- 
ods. It is no secret for any teacher 
today that the mood, the context of 
the activity, determines the results to 
be obtained in the field of attitudes 
in a much more significant way than 
the activity itself. This is particular- 
ly important when we attempt to 
shape character in a definite manner, 
since the traits we are trying to ob- 
tain cannot be built up by organized 
lessons, but arise from situations 
which are natural and frequent dur- 
ing the practice of games and sports. 

In order to make the best possible 
use of such situations it is impor- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ACTION RESEARCH 
RHYTHMIC TESTING 


DUDLEY ASHTON 
University of Nebraska 


OOKS covering physical educa- 
a tion for elementary school chil- 
dren give materials on all phases of 
dance and suggested grade or age 
level placement, but very sparse 
statements on either the role of 
rhythmic movement or the means of 
evaluating such movement. This 
may be due to the fact that dance is 
considered by many experts to be an 
intangible, an aesthetic not measur- 
able in terms of specific aecomplish- 
ments. There was a day when we 
considered the play of children and 
sports in this category. We now 
work with elements in the play of 
children and specific skills in sports 
in our measurement and evaluation 
programs. The writer holds no brief 
that dance per se can be accurately 
measured or evaluated, but certainly 
there are elements in all forms of 
dance that can be subjected to evalu- 
ative procedure. 

In discussing dance, several au- 
thors emphasize the need to establish 
a permissive atmosphere (1, 5, 6, 9, 
16, 18), with acceptance of effort in 
relation to interests, growth, and de- 
velopmental needs. Murray (12) is 
consistent in her approach to the fac- 
tors affecting dance learning: that 
the emotional climate be favorable 
with the children and the teacher in 
rapport, that informal evaluation 
with replanning of materials be used 
if necessary, that children be pro- 
tected from exploitation for the sake 
of a dance audience, that teachers 
ean establish minimal standards for 
dance skills keeping in mind that all 
children should be allowed to de- 
velop at their own rate. 

Probably because the objective re- 
search in dance, at any level, is 
scarce, our standard texts written by 


Dr. Ashton is professor and chair- 
man of physical education for wom- 
en at the University of Nebraska. 
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the authorities in tests and measure- 
ments generally do not cover the 
dance area. Clarke (2) emphasizes 
dance as an art form serving as one 
vehicle to portray the customs and 
emotions of man. Scott and French 
(15) identify ratings as an approach 
for evaluating dance. The neces- 
sary techniques of clear rating scales, 
preparation of identical stimuli, 
length of musical excerpt, and the 
training of judges are discussed. 

Turning to the research in rhyth- 
mies at the elementary school level, 
the writer wishes to emphasize that 
this review may well be incomplete. 
Rhythm appears to consist of elu- 
sive factors which are interrelated in 
several kinds of response. Studies 
to date attempt to identify factors 
such as response to rhythmic beat, 
use of total body in response versus 
smaller coordinations, types of mu- 
sical stimuli that operate, and the 
objective measures that may be fea- 
sible. Observation as an evaluative 
technique has received its due share 
of attention. 

Heinlein (7), reporting from the 
psychological laboratories of the 
Johns Hopkins University, compared 
marching response to rhythmic mu- 
sical stimulation (electrically pro- 
jected and recorded on a kymo- 


graph) with the observations of 
trained observers. He _ concluded 


that simple observation was unre- 
liable in diagnosing the character- 
isties of the child’s response in this 
instance. Incidental items of value 
in this study are: (a) the possible 
“‘lag’’ or anticipation of the beat, 
(b) the cues that an observer may 
unconsciously give the subject, (c) 
the fact that the musical rhythm has 
a “‘tendeney to effeet pace-frequen- 
ey,’’ and (d) an observer may err in 
judging a particularly energetic mo- 
tor response as rhythmic when no 
relationship between the bodily 
movements and the musical tempo 
may be present. 


Richardson (14) studied rhythm 
tests for the pre-school child. Her 
problem was ‘‘to approach and 
analyze the process of rhythmic per- 
ception.’’ After defining rhythmic 
perception and its associated activi- 
ties and rhythm, she _ identified 
rhythmie perception as being kines- 
thetic. The test materials used were 
from the area of psychological per- 
ception rather than gross motor 
movement. Richardson agrees with 
Heinlein that individuals differ in 
natural tempo; however, she con- 
cludes that the elements of skill nee- 
essary to any creative activity can 
be measured. 

Mussey (13) charted learning 
curves of white and colored children 
in learning a rhythmie pattern. Her 
findings relative to the racial char- 
acteristics are interesting, but, more 
important for our needs, was the fact 
that each grade showed rhythmic su- 
periority to the preceding grade. 

Many of the studies use either an 
extremely limited number of sub- 
jects (five to ten), laboratory condi- 
tions with equipment that cannot be 
purchased by or manned effectively 
in the elementary school, or limited 
rhythmic response situations. Mean- 
while, we are confronted with class- 
rooms of elementary school children 
for whose progress we are respon- 
sible in all phases of physical educa- 
tion. The following studies 
sidered some of these factors. 

Jensen (8) studied dance in the 


con- 


intermediate grades in _ selected 
schools of Salt Lake City, Utah. An 
interview technique bore out her 


premise that limited folk dance ex- 
perience is prevalent at the inter- 
mediate grade level. Her conclusion 
that creative dance has its place in 
these grades seems obvious, but it 
has import in pointing out the need 
for better teaching preparation if 
all phases of dance are to be includ- 
ed in the elementary school program. 

Starke (17), a classroom teacher, 
studied the development of rhythmic 
abilities in first grade children. Her 
problem was ‘‘to devise and apply 
techniques for discovering directions 
of growth in rhythmie ability.’’ She 
used an observation summary, list- 
ing categories such as (a) ability to 
follow the metric pattern of the mu- 
sie, (b) ability to follow the rhyth- 
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mic pattern with simple movements, 
(c) listens attentively, (4) uses 
rhythmie activity creatively with 
music, (e) enjoys participation, and 
(f) creates own rhythmic patterns. 
The observation summary was used 
during the first month of school. A 
rich program of both motor and mu- 
sical experience occurred, and the 
observation guide was used again. 
Results showed continuous, cumula- 
tive growth for the group as a whole, 
individual patterns of rhythmic de- 
velopment emerged, and the observa- 
tion guide was judged a valuable aid 
in indicating directions of growth. 

MeCulloch’s (10) dissertation was 
concerned with ‘*The Development 
of a Test of Rhythmic Response 
through Movement of First Grade 
Children.’’ Her problem included 
discriminating objectively between 
those who are rhythmically accurate 
in moving to musical accompaniment 
and those who are not. A _ gross 
motor rhythmic response based on 
Murray’s standards of response to 
pulse beat, to accent, and to rhyth- 
mie patterns and musical phrasing 
formed the basis for test construec- 
tion. Statistical treatment resulted 
in a 14-test item test usable by the 
classroom teacher in discriminating 
between those first grade children 
who are accurate in making motor 
response to music and those who are 
not. 

In an effort to find materials ac- 
tually in use, the writer wrote, us- 
ing geographically spread distribu- 
tion, to ask if such test materials 
were available. The one response in 
rhythm testing came from Dade 
County, Florida (4). Standards of 
achievement for fifth and sixth 
grades in derived folk dance steps 
were in use here. A simple scoring 
sheet, bases for judging, and cues 
regarding the use of class time were 
included. The point that needs em- 
phasis is either there is a good deal 
of apathy with regard to rhythmie 
testing or this is a feared area where 
the teacher is insecure with regard 
to materials, approaches to use with 
her class, and ways of charting her 
progress. 

With this decade, our thinking re- 
carding the role of the teacher in 
research has been influenced by 
Stephen Corey’s approach (3) which 
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pulls the classroom teacher into ae- 
tive participation in the research 
process. Believing that if one be- 
comes involved in the study of one’s 
own problem, the practice of changed 
behavior is more likely to result, 
Corey labels his process ‘‘action re- 
search.’’ Such research cannot be 
casual inquiry; it must be informa- 
tion that is systematically sought, 
recorded, and interpreted. Among 
the values for the practitioner is the 
fact that problems must be faced 
and identified, goals must be set up, 
careful recording of evidence ac- 
cumulated, and continuous retesting 
of the goals occur in the resulting 
action. Corey furthermore points 
out that although this process may 
start with rather casual inquiry, it 
lends itself to development of care- 
ful research techniques. 

Action research may function by 
means of the group process, but it 
can be carried out by one person. 
In discussing the sampling problem 
and use of statistics in action re- 
search, Corey emphasizes the neces- 
sity of securing meaning from quan- 
titative data rather than statistics 
as such. If the teacher is able to 
advance to this level, he advocates 
use of range or spread, measures of 
central tendency, and rank order 
correlation using the simple Rho 
(p) formula based on the total pop- 
ulation as the sample. Finally, he 
states that action research is often 
lacking in precision but the results 
have meaning for practice because 
they derive from an inquiry carried 
out under real conditions in a real 
situation. 


The Teacher's Role 


Let us now interrelate our prob- 
lems in rhythmie movement with 
this theory of action research (11). 
Dance materials in use in the ele- 
mentary school are generally found 
to be (a) fundamentals of rhythm 
(the skills of locomotor and nonloco- 
motor movement as developed by the 
musical elements of beat, accent, pat- 
tern, and phrase), (b) creative ac- 
tivities using fundamentals but in- 
itiated by the child’s experience 
and/or interest, (ec) singing games, 
folk dances, and simple forms of 
square dance, and (d) a few skills 
used in social or ballrom dancing. 


By philosophical belief, or by the 
expediences caused by teacher short- 
ages, the regular classroom teacher 
is still the person who most often 
teaches these activities. Particularly 
in the first three grades, the self- 
contained classroom, where the 
teacher knows her students and can 
follow individual patterns of growth 
and development, is considered the 
“*best’’ experience for the child. In 
some of the larger communities, 
physical education in the intermedi- 
ate grades is taught by a specialist. 
Although a program of rhythmic 
materials has been offered over a 
period of years, this is a neglected 
area from the standpoint of more 
than superficial improvement of 
movement and attention to measure- 
ment or evaluation. 

One of our gravest problems is the 
development of acute and diagnos- 
tic observation on the part of the 
teacher. Children in movement are 
attractive, and they know it! More- 
over, it is difficult, since the whole 
child is moving, to divorce personal- 
ity factors from movement responses. 
Spontaneous, energetic activity re- 
plete with extraneous movements 
and slightly rhythmie reactions may 
easily be labeled ‘‘good’’ movement. 
Secondly, it is difficult to watch ‘‘a’’ 
movement, because it occurs but 
once. It exists in time and space. 
It is performed, it is over, and it is 
so fast! Your eyes must be trained 
and your attention cued to watch, 
note, and analyze very quickly! Ex- 
tremely tense, erratic movement is 
demanded occasionally in rhythmic 
movement, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. Relaxation 
within movement is an art, one so 
delicate that it can be affected by so 
easual a factor as the inflections in 
the teacher’s voice. 

Then there is the question of ki- 
nethesia—the sense of what your 
body is doing, where it is in space, 
how the movement feels. This par- 
ticular point is basic to success in the 
rhythmie area; failure to teach to 
this factor causes movements (such 
as those based on strength or its op- 
posite) to lose the point, or in other 
forms (the folk or square dance) to 
dissolve in confusion. 

Another puzzler is the relation- 
ship between the rhythmic stimulus 
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and the movement. This stimulus 
may vary from a tapped stick, 
clapped hands, or, to be technical, 
an inner pulse to the elaborate inter- 
plays of rhythms and melodies of 
a symphony orchestra. There are 
many additional factors, but we 
mention just one more—the channel 
of communication between teacher 
and child, often referred to as rap- 
port. Do you know individuals 
whom you have only to glimpse 
across the room and you are instant- 
ly ‘‘on guard’’? Such a reaction 
would give rhythmic movement a 
tense, jerky quality with an accom- 
panying reluctance on the part of 
the child to participate beyond the 
compliance level. 

We have noted the complexities 
encompassed in rhythmic response, 
including the necessity for a permis- 
sive atmosphere, and recognize that 
rapport and success for the perform- 
ance must be present if creative 
teaching is to occur. A very real 
danger in rhythmic testing is the 
loss of confidence on the part of the 
child if tests or evaluations are used 
as ends in themselves rather than 
as appraisals or estimations of pro- 
gress. Yet testing and/or evaluation 
are necessary to progress. Highly 
controlled laboratory situations with 
elaborate equipment are ruled out 
by the nature of most public school 
situations. We are also interested 
in more widespread participation in 
an effort to secure bits of informa- 
tion that may be built into a body 
of knowledge on rhythmic testing. 

The chances are good that some 
teachers are using phases of Corey’s 
action research techniques without 
realizing this open door to more ad- 
vaneed research. A single teacher 
who develops an anecdotal record of 
the rhythmie responses of one child 
is using this technique. The teacher 
who experiences difficulties in pre- 
senting a phase of rhythmic ma- 
terials and sits down to think out 
ways and means of improving the 
presentation at the next lesson is in- 
volving herself in changed behaviors 
to improve practice. 

It is only a step from this rather 
easual, inquiring interest on the part 
of the teacher to an attitude that is 
replete with possibilities for research. 
Realizing that we must be extremely 
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careful to preserve a climate in 
which exploration of movement may 
take place, we still could identify, 
a phase at a time, the rhythmic mo- 
tor responses that need study and, 
at least, document the reactions of 
one child or several children at vari- 
ous grade levels under varying con- 
ditions. 

In other words, part of this prob- 
lem is a matter of attitude on the 
part of the teacher. If we believe 
that nothing can be evaluated in 
dance, then nothing will be evalu- 
ated. If we believe that the problem 
of observing, analyzing, and improv- 
ing motor movement is too difficult 
to be surmounted, the fine or even 
acceptable motor movement will be 
possible only for those who are en- 
dowed with a high level of motor ca- 
pacity. What we are doing? Are 
we just going through the motions 
or are we improving the practices of 
this profession ? 


The argument has been advanced 
many times that we might ruin the 
child’s enjoyment and crush his 
spontaneous dance reactions if we 
test formally in rhythmic movement. 
This may be true, if testing is car- 
ried to an extreme. However, we 
test both formally and informally 
in reading, yet we want the child to 
continue to enjoy reading. Any for- 
mal testing that we do must be on 
the basis of ‘‘Let’s see if you can 
do this,’’ with full acceptance by the 
teacher of the movement presented. 
At the same time, the teacher will 
improve her. techniques of observa- 
tion if she feels a responsibility to 
improve, in an affirmative way, the 
movement that the child offers. This 
is our challenge in the elementary 
school—to keep an open mind, to 
be willing to contribute to inquiry 
in the field, and, at the same time, 
protect the child’s inherent interest 
in rhythmic movement. * 
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LYNN VENDIEN 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


COMMONLY accepted objec- 
A tive of physical education is to 

teach physical skills for leisure 
time use. But how many physical 
educators actually analyze their 
achievements in this direction? What 
activities included in your physical 
education classes most adequately 
meet physical recreation interests 
and relate most closely to leisure 
time participation in physical recre- 
ation activities? Should your pro- 
gram offerings be reevaluated and 
reorganized in light of changing lei- 
sure time interests and needs? 

The disturbing trend toward pas- 
sive spectatorship rather than active 
participation in leisure time activi- 
ties should compel physical educa- 
tors to examine their programs care- 
fully. Studies show that participa- 
tion in recreational sports in adult 
years seem to depend primarily upon 
childhood and youth experiences, for 
satisfying skills learned in early life 
are not forgotten. It is not that 
adults are unable to learn, but they 
are usually sensitive to criticism, im- 
patient, and unwilling to take the 
time to practice. Physical fitness 
throughout life is developed and 
maintained through vigorous physi- 
eal activity, and so it is most impor- 
tant that youngsters learn in school 
the skills that they can continue to 
enjoy in later life. 

Existing programs in physical ed- 
ueation can be evaluated in terms of 
their relationship to leisure time in- 
terests. This was recently done in 
Michigan, with results that have im- 
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plications for future planning. 
While size of community, climate, 
terrain, and other factors significant- 
ly affect physical education offerings 
and leisure time activities, the data 
from this study can be helpful to 
others. It can serve as a measuring 
stick to appraise programs, and it 
can serve as a model for teachers or 
administrators who wish to evaluate 
their own programs of physicai edu- 
cation. 

Girls in Michigan high schools 
were asked to list the activities pre- 
sented in their physical education 
classes; to indicate the school-spon- 
sored out-of-class activities in which 
they participated; to list their lei- 
sure time (not school-sponsored) ac- 
tivities and interests; and to answer 
questions about leisure time pursuits 
they did not, but would like to, take 
part in. A stratified random san- 
pling was used, so that results can 
be interpreted as fairly typical of 
the physical education programs and 
physical recreation interests of Mich- 
igan high school girls from different 
size schools and geographic areas. 

Results showed that 25 or more 
percent of Michigan high school 
girls participate in the following 20 
school-sponsored activities, either 
during class or in the out-of-class pro- 
gram. They are listed in order of 
rank, with highest participation first. 


Percentage Participating 


volleyball 86 
basketball 84 
basketball 
shooting 82 
softball 78 
calisthenics 55 
badminton 53 
tumbling 52 
square dancing 50 
posture 48 
games 48 


swimming 46 
table tennis 42 
social dancing 42 
tennis 40 
bowling 38 
folk dancing 33 
shuffleboard 31 
soccer 31 
modern 

dancing 27 
diving 26 
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Leisure Time Skills? 


A study in Michigan reveals a need to reevaluate physical 
education offerings in terms of leisure time interests. 
More emphasis on outing activities for girls is desirable. 


The in-class program included all of 
the above 20 activities except bowl- 
ing, modern dance, and diving. 

The ranking of physical activities 
in the out-of-class school sponsored 
program was somewhat different. The 
16 activities in which at least 10 per- 
cent of the girls participated are list- 
ed here. 


Percentage Participating 


swimming 19 table tennis 14 
bowling 18 ice-skating 14 
roller skating 18 volleyball 14 
softball 18 badminton 13 
basketball 17 cheerleading 11 
tennis 16 croquet 11 
basketball square dancing 11 

shooting 16 diving 10 


social dancing 16 


The most popular leisure time ac- 
tivities (not sponsored by the school) 
——the 32 in which 25 pereent or more 
of the girls participated—are as fol- 


lows. 

Percentage Participating 
swimming 78 badminton 46 
ice skating 67 hiking 46 
roller skating 67 volleyball 45 
social dancing 60 camping 43 
softball 60 eyeling 43 
boating 58 square dancing 41 
bowling 54 shuffleboard 38 
table tennis 54 horseshoes 37 
tennis 53 games 34 
basketball posture 33 

shooting 52 tumbling 33 
croquet 51 rope skipping 32 
tobogganing 49 calisthenics 30 
fishing 48 modern 
horseback daneing 29 

riding 48 folk dancing 26 
basketball 48 archery 25 
diving 46 


The only activities offered in the two 
phases of the school program which 
were not used during leisure time 
were soccer and cheerleading. 
However, ten leisure time activi- 
ties did not appear in any part of 


the school program, indicating that 
it was meeting only part of the phys- 
ical recreation leisure time interests 
of high school girls. Outing activi- 
ties predominated in this list of 
skills not included in school pro- 
grams — boating, tobogganing, fish- 
ing, horseback riding, hiking, camp- 
ing, cycling, horseshoe pitching, rope 
skipping, and archery. The girls in- 
dicated an interest in learning more 
about water skiing, skiing, diving, 
golf, fencing, cheerleading, archery, 
horseback riding, bowling, tennis. 

There were six new activities in 
which girls indicated a desire to par- 
ticipate if given an opportunity— 
horseback riding, water skiing, swim- 
ming, skiing, golf, and tennis. The 
reasons they gave for not participat- 
ing in these new activities were lack 
of facilities, no one to teach the skill, 
lack of skill, lack of time, and no one 
with whom to do it. 

The larger schools offered broader 
programs, including more individual 
and dual sports, outing activities, 
rhythmie activities, and aquatics. 
However, girls from all sized schools 
and from all geographic areas par- 
ticipated in about the same kind of 
leisure time activities, although those 
from the larger schools indicated a 
slightly wider variety. The most 
popular activities that girls from all 
schools wanted to try were horseback 
riding, water skiing, and skiing. 

Most of the activities were offered 
by schools throughout the state. 
Swimming, the first-ranked leisure 
time activity, however, was offered in 
the class program only by schools in 
the southern half of Michigan. 

Women physical education teach- 
ers from all sizes of schools and geo- 
graphic areas were also covered in 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Prescription 
or Rehabilitation 


ARTHUR C. JONES, M.D. 


Portland, Oregon 


IMPLE ECONOMICS as well 
S as social and political realities 
have brought the practical aspects 
of rehabilitation directly before us. 
The conquest of many formerly seri- 
ous diseases has led to such exten- 
sion of length of life that the non- 
lethal crippling and degenerative 
diseases have become more impor- 
tant to doctor and teacher alike. We 
are impelled to do something toward 
minimizing the costs of chronic dis- 
ability, crippling, and aging, for the 
sake of our society and ourselves. 
We must add breadth and content to 
the life of every disabled citizen. 
Significant movement is the very 
base of rehabilitation, as it is of 
physical education. 

The word ‘‘rehabilitation’’ means 
‘*to reclothe,’’ to restore a disabled 
person to his proper rights and funce- 
tions in society, in order that he may 
live to the fullest extent of his ca- 
pacities, within the irreducible lim- 
its of his disabilities. Rehabilitation 
is more than an attitude or a philo- 
sophical concept—it is also a tech- 
nie. Medical, social, economic, and 
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vocational elements are combined in 
this technic. Training people in the 
performance of difficult acts is cen- 
tral to the process, and moti: ation 
goes along with it, of course, since 
both acceptance and emotional ad- 
justments go with physical adjust- 
ments in the achievement of signifi- 
cant movement. 

Physicians have been effecting re- 
habilitation since the days of the 
priest-physicians of Egypt and of 
Hippocrates of Cos. However, a 
new concept of a team approach has 
come into being because society and 
medicine have grown so complex 
that the disabled patient often has 
failed to cross the gap between de- 
finitive medical care and readjust- 
ment to a realistic life situation or 
a job. The rehabilitation team, then, 
is formed to help the handicapped 
person across a medico-social ‘‘no- 
man’s-land’’ toward a goal of physi- 
eal, mental, social, and economic 
achievement; to the best life of 
which he is possibly capable. 

The rehabilitation team consists 
of the physician, the medical social 
worker, the physical therapist, the 
occupational therapist, the correc- 
tive therapist, the manual arts thera- 
pist, the psychologist or psychiatrist, 
and the vocational counselor. The 
speech therapist, educational thera- 
pist, recreational director, and other 
aides may be needed. The nurse, the 
family doctor, and his consultants, 
such as the orthopedist, the neurolo- 
gist, and the neurosurgeon, also play 
important parts on the team. No 
one problem needs to mobilize all 


members of this team at onee, but 
all are necessary to complete rehabil- 
itation. Everyone who has to do 
with the patient is involved in this 
team approach, including the par- 
ents or family, and the patient. 
Total care is a phrase which im- 
plies consideration of the ‘‘whole 
person approach,’’ a phrase which 
is easily said but most difficult of 
attainment. Emotions, motives, and 
movement must come under the 
scrutiny of the entire team if truly 
total care is to be attained and if 
rehabilitation is to succeed. The 
technic by which this is done forms 
the central theme of this discussion. 


A Four-Point Program 

A program of rehabilitation is 
built upon a foundation of diagnosis 
and evaluation. We determine what 
is wrong, how much is wrong, and 
we try to measure the potential as- 
sets of the disabled person. This re- 
quires all sorts of tests—measure- 
ments of individual muscle strength, 
coordination, ranges of movement of 
joints, endurance, as well as meas- 
urement of attitudes, levels of edu- 
cational achievement, and speech. 
Vocational background must be ex- 
plored, along with the social setting 
of the patient and his interests in 
recreation. 

The second step is to outline a 
plan of treatment. This is much 
more than a prescription in the usu- 
al sense of the term. The plan can 
be set up only by one who knows all 
the members of the team and what 
elements in the broad spectrum of 
measures and technics are necessary 
to the rehabilitation of any given 
patient. Feasibility of the case must 
be determined at the outset, then the 
level of achievement to be sought. 
This level always varies; it may be 
quite limited or most ambitious, de- 
pending on the facts of a given case. 
The main marks on the long seale of 
rehabilitation are: (1) self-help and 
activities of daily living, (2) pur- 
poseful home, oecupations, and rec- 
reation, (3) homebound employment 
in production of salable articles or 
in services, (4) work in a sheltered 
workshop, (5) part-time or limited 
employment in a selected job situa- 
tion, or, finally (6) full time em- 
ployment, whether selective or fully 
competitive. 
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The third step in the technic is to 
establish the patient’s acceptance of 
necessary aids or appliances, of the 
irreducible disability level, of goals 
in his plan of rehabilitation, and of 
the plan of attack. This requires 
conferences, both vocational and 
psychological, with the patient, his 
family, and friends. The patient 
must often build for himself a new 
body image and personality, which 
is no small achievement even for a 
well-integrated person. 


Treatment Is the Last Step 


Treatment begins as soon as a 
working evaluation has been made. 
It is accompanied by staff confer- 
ences and is changed in detail as de- 
velopments indicate. The usual ele- 
ments in treatment include physical 
therapy and corrective therapy, oc- 
cupational therapy, manual arts 
therapy, speech therapy (if need- 
ed), psychological counseling, voea- 
tional counseling (when indicated), 
and educational therapy or prevoca- 
tional training and testing. Treat- 
ment situations are planned to in- 
clude elements of recreation, compe- 
tition, and socialization, both at 
work situations and during lunch or 
rest hours. 

The prescription for physical ther- 
apy chiefly relates to energies or pro- 
cedures done to or with the patient. 
It indicates parts to be treated, 
procedures to be followed or ener- 
gies to be applied, and dosage in 
terms of units of intensity, and time 
and frequency of application. Pre- 
cautions or special points to be con- 
sidered are noted; dates for prog- 
ress examinations by the medical 
director, the referring physician, or 
specialist are noted. Physical ther- 
apy is so varied, and so many physi- 
cal energies and technics are used, 
that even a general statement about 
such therapy would be totally inade- 
quate. Heat is most commonly a 
preliminary to other measures ; some 
form of passive mobilization, stretch- 
ing of tissues or massage, usually 
follows ; then come active movements 
ranging from the simplest single 
twitch or contraction to the most 
complex patterns of neuromuscular 
facilities or progressive resistance 
exercise. The movement is the main 
objective; complex and _ devious 
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means of securing this response may 
be necessary. 

Oceupa' ional therapy and manual 
arts therapy consist chiefly of acts 
performed by the patient under the 
personalized direction of the thera- 
pist. Action patterns to be devel- 
oped or restored range from the 
simplest movements of self-help and 
activities of daily living to the most 
complicated coordinated skills of 
craft or trade. Training in the use 
of special adaptive devices, of arti- 
ficial limbs, feeders, or functional 
braces is the responsibility of the 
occupational therapist in rehabilita- 
tion. Manual arts therapy carries 
motion patterns over into the realm 
of work tools, power equipment, and 
any medium through which the 
handicapped patient may be enabled 
to work gainfully. 

In the prescription for occupa- 
tional and manual arts therapy, mo- 
tion patterns, ranges of motion, and 
activities to give endurance and co- 
ordination are indicated. Evalua- 
tion of strength and endurance, of 
abilities and gaps in function, and 
of emotional response and adapta- 
bility are made by both the occupa- 
tional and manual arts therapists. 
Realistic mock-ups of household and 
work conditions are devised to give 
patients tests and practice in all 
sorts of areas. Results of these tests 
are reported in realistic terms. Often 
it can be proven to the patient that 
he actually has potentials for per- 
formance which he never imagined. 
These tests frequently set the pat- 
tern for the final aim of the rehabili- 
tation program and the choice of a 
vocational goal. 

Speech therapy is planned after 
initial speech tests and is carried on 
concurrently with other treatments. 
The most obvious needs for such 
therapy are in the cases of aphasia, 
apraxia, athetosis, and hemiplegia, 
but many other conditions following 
injury, surgery, or brain damage re- 
quire speech training or some substi- 
tute for it. 

Educational therapy often shares 
features of occupational, prevoca- 
tional, and psychological therapy. It 
is actually one of the most complex 
services in the whole rehabilitation 
teamwork. Mastery of some scholas- 
tie skill, typing, or business machine 


operation, or the completion of some 
unfinished courses can assure the 
handicapped person a gainful job. 
Bookkeeping may be stressed, but 
such courses are by no means the 
main dependance of the educational 
therapist. In many rehabilitation 
facilities, the occupational therapist 
may have to serve in the role of the 
educational therapist. 

The elinieal psychologist is a vi- 
tally necessary member of the reha- 
bilitation team. He conducts all sorts 
of tests, confers with the patient, 
and helps him to adjust to the reali- 
ties of the problem which he faces 
and to understand his emotional re- 
sponses to his handicap. Acceptance 
of both his loss of limb or function 
and the device which will help him 
meet his future needs is essential to 
the realization of full rehabilitation. 
The psychologist, sometimes with 
the advice of the psychiatrist, can 
make a major contribution to the 
success of the rest of the team. Mo- 
tives are central factors in the whole 
process of rehabilitation. All mem- 
bers of the rehabilitation team must 
keep this fact in mind throughout 
the process of treating and training, 
but the psychologist often contrib- 
utes to the others the most informa- 
tion about this aspect of the pa- 
tient’s make-up. He may do the 
counseling which results in final sue- 
cess of the entire rehabilitation ef- 
fort. 

The vocational counselor, together 
with the social service worker, evalu- 
ates the potentials of patients for 
training, special vocational adap- 
tions, and selective placement. Home 
and family situations may be deter- 
mining factors in the decision as to 
whether the patient (now the ‘‘cli- 
ent’’) is ready for actual vocational 
placement or whether he can best 
function at the level of self-help and 
activities of daily living. Often the 
patient can set up service 
which is compensable in a home set- 
ting. In any case, whatever the level 
of vocational achievement, the work 
must be acceptable to the patient 
and it must be within his actual 
capacity. Those who can be made 
effective in some area of activity 
through true rehabilitation are no 
longer ‘‘handicapped’’ but only 
‘*ineonvenienced.”’ 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HE lightning fast play of mod- 

ern day basketball creates split 
second scoring opportunities in ev- 
ery game which are not being con- 
verted into valuable points on the 
score board. These opportunities 
appear for a fleeting moment and 
then are lost because teams have not 
been conditioned to capitalize on 
them. Players must and can learn 
to react almost automatically in 
these situations, by creating in prac- 
tice the split second scoring oppor- 
tunities that a team will encounter 
in a game. A coach, by analyzing 
and observing his offense, in practice 
and in games, can determine when 
and where these split second scoring 
opportunities appear most frequent- 
ly. Practice drills can then be de- 
signed which will help players rec- 
ognize and take advantage of these 
opportunities in game situations. 

A few drills are suggested here, 
based on the offensive patterns em- 
ployed at Bates College. Each coach 
must analyze his own offensive pat- 
terns and design drills which will 
create the scoring opportunities 
which his players must recognize. 


Opportunities Created by 
Screening 


Whenever a player cuts off a 
teammate’s screen, there is invari- 
ably a split second opportunity to 
score. The problem is for the offense 
to take advantage of this situation 
while the defense is scrambling for 
correct defensive position. The man 
with the ball must decide whether 


C) 
FORWARDS cyO 


How to 


Capitalize 


on Split Second 
Scoring Opportunities 


Approximate games situations in your basketball 
practice. Here are drills that tie in with 

your own offensive patterns and give emphasis 
to the individual player’s reaction time. 


ROBERT R. PECK 


Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


to keep the ball and attempt to score 
or return the ball to his cutting 
teammate. 

A drill which can help players 
learn to capitalize on these oppor- 
tunities is one in which an offensive 
man cuts off a teammate’s screen. 
One offensive man is in correct de- 
fensive position covering the screen- 
er, and one man is in a slightly 


ENTERS 


Diagram 2 


disadvantageous position covering 
the cutter. (See Diagrams 1, 2, 3.) 

At the moment the offensive men 
cross, the man covering the screener 
chooses to cover one offensive man, 
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Diagram 3 
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leaving the other open for a pass or 
a drive to the basket. To make the 
timing of this drill realistic and to 
prevent a half court two-on-one 
game, the second defender is placed 
adjacent to the cutting offensive 
man at a slight defensive disadvan- 
tage. This second defender will force 
the cutter to operate at game speed 
or else the cutter will be overtaken 
and his two-on-one advantage lost. 

This drill may also be executed 
without the second defender so that 
there is more time for the offensive 
men to get the feel of the proper re- 
action. This is an advisable way of 
introducing the drill at the begin- 
ning of the season. It is also advis- 
able to execute the drill with two de- 
fensive men in correct position so 
the players may determine when the 
split second scoring opportunity is 
present as well as when it has passed. 

The sequence in which to present 
these drills should be: (1) two vs. 
one, (2) two vs. two with one de- 
fensive player at a disadvantage, 
and (3) two vs. two. (In all drills 
of this type, we follow the rule that 
after a player runs the offensive part 
of the drill, he then runs the defen- 
sive part. 


Opportunities Created 
by a Driver 


Any basketball offense must pro- 
vide for the free-lance move of an 
individual when he sees a weakness 
in the defense. A man driving by 
his defensive man constitutes the 
most frequent individual move in 
basketball. However, how often have 
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you seen a man drive by his defen- 
sive man and yet not score because 
he has been picked up by another 
defensive player who is sagging or 
sloughing off his own man? 

One of our offensive patterns is a 
clearout play in which a forward is 
isolated in a one-on-one situation. 
Hence, we attempt to teach our for- 
wards and centers how to capitalize 
on the split second scoring oppor- 
tunity that is created when a de- 
fender sags off his man to stop the 
drive. (See Diagram 4). 


Diagram 4 


In this drill the centers and for- 
wards take their normal game posi- 
tions. Here again we use an out-of- 
position defensive man on the for- 
ward to ensure game-like timing. 
As the forward executes his drive 
for the basket, the center rolls away 
from the path of the drive and cuts 


Diagram 7 


for the basket. This cut puts the 
center in a good position for a pass 
or the rebound. The center’s defen- 
sive man attempts to stop the drive 
and a pass to the center by sagging 
off into the path of the driver. If 
the driver does not make a split see- 
ond decision to pass or shoot, he is 
overtaken by the second defensive 
man, and the offensive advantage 
created by the drive is lost. 


Opportunities Created by the 
Fast Break 


The first drill used is a three-on- 
two drill with a defender trailing 
the three offensive men to facilitate 
proper timing. Since we want to 
create all the possibilities in practice 
which might be encountered in a 
game, the coach tells the two de- 
fenders which men they will cover 
when the offense reaches the foul 
line. (See Diagrams 5, 6, and 7.) 

By having the defensive men 
jump two of the fast break men, 
double team the man with ball, or 
leave a slight opening down the mid- 
dle for a drive, the offensive man 
with the ball is forced into making 
a game-like decision in a split sec- 
ond. In this situation, play may be 
evaluated and constructive criticism 
offered. 

All of the split second opportuni- 
ties to score mentioned so far have 
occurred at the offensive basket. We 
also execute a drill which creates a 
scoring opportunity under the de- 
fensive basket. This is a long pass 
fast break drill which is designed to 
take advantage of the defensive 
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DEFENSIVE 


Diagram 8 


lapse that often occurs when a team 
changes from offense to defense. The 
drill is designed to teach rebounders 
to get rid of the ball immediately by 
throwing a long pass for an easy 
basket, or by throwing the outlet 
pass which starts the regular fast 
break, 

The players are lined up as indi- 
cated in Diagram 8. 

The rebounder rebounds a missed 
shot taken by the coach and immedi- 
ately pivots and looks for the long 
pass which leads to the easy basket. 
When the ball is rebounded, the 
offensive man on the court breaks. 
A moment later the coach says 
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‘*Go’’ to the defensive man, thus 
giving the offensive player a step or 
two advantage. The rebounder, who 
has a man fighting him for the ball, 
must determine whether or not he 
can execute the long pass. If he ean, 
he does so immediately. If he can- 
not, he throws an outlet pass to the 
lead man in the offensive line who 
steps on the court in an outlet posi- 
tion as indicated in the diagram. 

This drill is used to teach judg- 
ment in determining whether or not 
to throw the long pass, as well as to 
teach skill and speed in releasing the 
ball after a rebound. 


Design Your Own Drills 


The three drills presented here are 
examples of how potential scoring 
opportunities may be capitalized on 
by the use of drills. Analyze your 
own offense to determine what you 
are trying to accomplish offensively 
and what defensive moves your op- 
ponents make to counteract your 
offense. Find the critical point in 
the defensive move when there is the 
most chance for a scoring opportu- 
nity. Set up this situation in a prac- 
tice drill, putting the defense at a 
slight disadvantage. The scoring op- 
portunity will thus appear every 
time the drill is executed. Then 
progress to a drill using the full de- 
fense and finally to the scrimmage 
and game situation. 


Photo courtesy Sports Illustrated 


At the Olympic Games in Rome in September, the United States basketball team de- 
feated the team from the USSR. An exciting moment from the historic game is above. 
AAHPER member J. Dallas Shirley officiated at 1960 Olympics basketball contests. 


Teamwork for Rehabilitation 


(Continued from page 43) 

The inner workings of a rehabili- 
tation center will vary with each 
center, of course, but since people 
are similar, there are more similari- 
ties than there are differences. There 
are all sorts of human variations in 
a rehabilitation center, some tragic, 
some laughable, some whimsical, and 
all concerned with the central theme 
of human need and the solution or 
amelioration of a human problem. 
Every problem includes some degree 
of loss of function. Pain is often an 
important factor, and fear is inter- 
woven, too, although sometimes hid- 
den away or glossed over by a veneer 
of cheerfulness. There is bravery, 
pathos, anxiety, patience, and some- 
times super-human tenacity of pur- 
pose. 

In the rehabilitation effort, there 
is no greater power than persever- 
ance. Every worker in a rehabilita- 
tion center must develop a tactful- 
ness, a patience, and a sense of help- 
fulness that goes beyond that of the 
average professional person in the 
special areas from which team mem- 
bers are drawn. Loyalty of each to 
the others and to the ideals of re- 
habilitation is essential to success of 
the team. Willingness to subordinate 
the efforts of each to the total effort 
of the entire staff toward the end of 
total care for the individual is the 
key to true rehabilitation. 

Every day a parade of people in 
wheelchairs, on crutches, or shuffling 
along with canes comes into every 
rehabiliation center in the land. 
There are arthriti¢s, hemiplegies, 
paraplegics, people with multiple 
sclerosis, Parkinson’s disease, and 
muscular dystrophy. There are vic- 
tims of automobile accidents, ampu- 
tees, and patients who have suffered 
brain damage, cerebral palsy, or vas- 
cular disease. Every day specialists 
in physical medicine, their medical 
confreres, and the professional work- 
ers on the rehabilitation teams carry 
on to discover the finest potentials of 
each person, to make possible for 
each one the maximum function in 
physical, mental, social, and voca- 
tional aspects of living. This is what 
rehabilitation means; it is sum- 
marized in the expression ‘‘signifi- 
cant movement.”’ * 
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ANY DISTURBING situa- 
tions may occur during the 
school year in which relations are 
taxed to the utmost between fellow 
staff members, staff members and 
student athletes, or staff members 
and community elements. It is our 
responsibility to weigh our strengths 
and limitations so that human rela 
tions may be elevated to the highest 
level of professional ethics at all 
times. 


The Need for Guidelines 


A key to successful administration 
is formulation of sound, workable 
policies. Policy serves as a guide for 
the proper execution of the many 
details and functions of a typical 
physical education and athletics de- 
partment. If policy formulation and 
practice is so vital for efficient staff 
operation, is it not of extreme im- 
portance to formulate certain guid- 
ing principles to follow for effective 
human relations? Should we rely on 
maturation and professional ethics 
alone to ensure effective human re- 
lations, or would staff unity and 
human relations be strengthened con- 
siderably through conferences on 
topics pertinent to staff interrela- 
tionships ? 

The physical education staff at 
Valparaiso University initiated a 
workshop in staff human relations 
that has successfully improved staff 
operations. The workshop organiza- 
tion is described here to help others 
interested in such experiments. 


Realistic Topics for Discussion 

Situational topics to form the base 
for discussions were submitted by 
the staff in advance to a workshop 
chairman. The topics were realistic 
examples of critical situations that 
might happen or that had actually 
occurred in the staff’s immediate en- 
vironment. 


Dr. Meadows is associate profes- 
sor of health and physical education 
and head basketball coach. ' 
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A Workshop in Human Relations 


PAUL E. MEADOWS 


Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


Examples of critical situations 
were (a) astudent discussing another 
staff member in a critical vein with 
a staff member and (b) a staff mem- 
ber violating a policy affecting other 
staff members. 

The staff was encouraged to sub- 
mit the topics in such a manner that 
they would in no way reflect on any 
colleague. The workshop chairman 
made clear that the main objective 
of the workshop was to improve staff 
relationships and not to use the top- 
ics as an ‘‘ax to grind.’’ 

The situational topics submitted 
were divided into five major discus- 
sional areas: Staff Relationships with 
Individual Students and Athletes, 
Staff Relationships with Student Or- 
ganizations, Staff Relationships with 
the Press, Interrelationships among 
Staff Members, and Staff Relation- 
ships with the Community. 


Staff Responsibility for Meetings 


The workshop chairman appointed 
a staff member as moderator for each 
major discussional area. It was this 
person’s responsibility to organize 
his topic area as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. 

Approximately one week prior to 
the workshop, each staff member re- 
ceived a complete report of the criti- 
eal situations listed under each of 
the five major discussional areas, The 
staff was requested to study care- 
fully each topic and to be prepared 
to participate actively in the discus- 
sions. 


Introduction and Background 

The program followed a three-step 
plan. The first step consisted of in- 
troductory remarks by the modera- 
tor of the discussional area. He des- 
eribed the area of human relations 
to be discussed under his leadership 
and asked the staff not to digress 
from the topic being considered in 
order to facilitate recording the ma- 


The organizational and operational techniques of a special project to 
improve human relations for a college physical education staff. 


jor conclusions drawn from discus- 
sion. 


Interchange of Opinion 

The second step was the actual in- 
terchange of opinion on each topic. 
The moderator acknowledged opin- 
ions and tried to stimulate further 
thoughts on each topic interspersing 
questions. At times, the discussions 
became somewhat argumentative and 
emotional, but the skilled moderators 
were able tactfully to channel dis- 
cussion. 


Adoption of a Common Philosophy 

Summation of points of agreement 
was the final step. After a review of 
the key points brought out in the 
discussion, the group developed the 
important guiding principles and 
adopted a common philosophy to 
meet the critical situation. 

Our workshop did much to build 
a stronger feeling of esprit de corps. 
Through reeall of the significant 
guiding principles that developed 
out of the workshop discussions, each 
staff member seemed to gain a deeper 
sense of loyalty and respect. One 
staff member remarked that the 
workshop discussions made him more 
aware of the importance of loyalty 
to his colleagues and administration 
in order to reduce tensions. Another 
evaluated the workshop as an experi- 
ment in self-analysis that helped him 
confront critical incidents with a 
mature approach. The entire staff 
adopted the philosophy that it was 
best to meet disturbing situations 
with tact rather than emotional re- 
sponses. 


New Understandings 

As a result of our workship ex- 
periences, we believe that our staff 
members have more understanding 
and patience as they encounter the 
critical incidents which might have 
a tendency to disrupt staff unity and 
professional growth. Staffs that plan 
and work diligently to schedule a 
workshop in human relations should 
be able to share equal success. 
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Outstanding RONALD Books... 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


E. Benton Salt, University of Florida; 
Grace |. Fox, Florida State University; 
and B. K. Stevens, University of Florida 


A single complete source of experience-tested informa- 
tion to help the prospective teacher, as well as the teacher 
now in service, conduct the physical educational program 
for the first six grades. Book details a full activities pro- 
gram and gives suggestions on the teaching methods and 
techniques most effective in reaching the basic program 
goals. 2nd Ed., 1960. 464 pp.; 62 ills., tables, 65 music 
scores. $6.00 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia University; 
and Helen B. Watson, University of Tennessee 


New! This well-planned textbook reviews the role of 
physical education in the cultural life of society. It examines 
pertinent facts and theories about child growth and develop- 
ment and sets forth basic principles of learning, explaining 
how these apply in teaching motor skills and social com- 
petencies. Book stresses the part that physical education 
plays at all school levels and discusses its relationship to 
other associated professional areas. 1960. 204 pp., Illus. 

$4.00 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Frederick M. Chapman, ‘University of Minnesota 


The only book devoted exclusively to recreational activi- 
ties for the handicapped. It emphasizes practical ideas for 
meeting the needs of the aged, children, the mentally re- 
tarded, and those handicapped by disease or surgery. Book 
includes over 260 activities with complete instructions for 
equipment, supplies, and leadership methods. 1960. 309 pp.: 
91 ills., 9 music scores. $5.75 


TEAM SPORTS FOR GIRLS 
Edited by Ann Paterson, San Francisco State College 


A thorough presentation of effective techniques for teach- 
ing team sports to junior and senior high school girls. In- 
dividual chapters are devoted to lacrosse, speed-a-way, field 
hockey, speedball, and other major areas in sports. Each 
chapter gives the history and object of the game, facilities 
and equipment required, positions and duties of the players, 
etc. 7 Contributing Authorities. 1958. 396 pp., 92 ills. $5.50 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Emmett A. Rice, Normal College of 
the American Gymnastic Union; John L. Hutchinson, 
Columbia University; and Mabel Lee, 
Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


This standard textbook tells the story of physical educa- 
tion from early times to the present. It describes the posi- 
tion physical education has held in ancient, classical, and 
medieval periods, as well as in modern Europe and the 
United States. Book considers the theories and methods of 
leaders in the field, and the relationship of physical educa- 
tion to general education in various societies, 4th Ed., 1958. 
430 pp., 19 ills. $5.00 


E RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


AAHPER FELLOW MEMBERSHIP 


Answers to questions about the Association's 
newest membership classification 


What are the requirements for membership 
as Fellow in the Association? 

There are four specific requirements: 

1. A minimum of five years continuous membership 
in AAHPER as of the date of application. (If your 
membership has expired, you nay request your mem- 
bership to be made retroactive to the year and month 
of expiration, within the past 12 months. Student mem- 
bership is not included in the five-year requirement.) 

2. A Fellow membership form is to be completed in 
detail and returned to AAHPER. It is helpful to the 
national office and the Association to know about your 
professional services and activities. This form needs 
to be completed only at the time of the original appli- 
cation for Fellow Membership wnless the application is 
rejected due to the applicant’s failure to meet the qual- 
ifications or a lapse in membership should occur at a 
future date. 

3. The application form must include three endorse- 
ments; the endorsers should be college-university presi- 
dents, department deans, superintendents, principals, 
administrators in health-physical education-recreation 
serving as department chairmen, directors, or super- 
visors or other personnel serving in equivalent capaci- 
ties. Please refrain from requesting AAHPER head- 
quarters staff to serve as endorsers. 

4. Membership dues for the classification of Fellow 
are $15.00 a year. If you now have a $15.00 Profes- 
sional Membership, there are no additional dues. If 
you hold a $10.00 profesional membership, it will be 
necessary for you to enclose a check or money order for 
$5.00 with your application form in order to complete 
your dues for Fellow for the remainder of your current 
membership year. 

What privileges go with Fellow Membership? 

As an AAHPER Fellow Member, you will be entitled 
to all membership privileges of the Association. You 
will receive the JouURNAL or HEALTH, PHystcaL Epuca- 
TION, RECREATION, the Research Quarterly of the AAH- 
PER, and the NEA Research Bulletin. Also you will 
receive annually a ‘‘ Fellow Certificate’’ in addition to 
your membership ecard. 


What is the distinction between ‘‘ Fellow’ 
“Honor Fellow’’? 

‘*Fellow’’ is a membership classification available to 
all AAHPER members who meet the requirements re- 
viewed above. An ‘‘Honor Fellow’’ is elected by an 
AAHPER Committee to this distinguished honor; this 
title is not a membership classification. 


How can you become a Fellow Member? 

Write to the national headquarters office for the 
application form for Fellow Membership. Complete 
and return the form, including the three endorsements. 
If you meet the requirements satisfactorily, you will 
receive your Fellow Membership Certificate and Card. 


and 
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Write Directly to Publisher for Information 


GENERAL INTEREST 


Educational Research Service Circular No. 
4. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the NEA Research Di- 
vision. Washington 6, D. C.: AASA, a 
department of the NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. May 1960, 32 p. 75¢. Circular No. 
4 centers on the topie “Extra-Pay Pro- 
visions in 1959-60 Schedules.” Studies 
of school districts across the country 
show different ways taken to reimburse 
teachers for time spent out of the class- 
room on extracurricular activities, in- 
eluding coaching. The Circular is part 
of the Educational Research Service 
which presents information on current 
administrative problems and practices as 
reported by individual school districts. 
Subscriptions to the Service are $50.00 
a year. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Science and Medicine of Exercise and 
Sports. Warren R. Johnson, editor. New 
York 16: Harper and Bros., 49 East 
33rd St. 725 pp. Illus. $12.00. Dr. John- 
son, who is both the editor and a con- 
tributing author to this symposium, has 
brought together the efforts of 42 out- 
standing researchers in physiology, phys- 
ical education, psychology, and medicine 
to present the most comprehensive pub- 
lication to date dealing with the research 
and knowledge of exercise. It is the first 
such publication to draw on researches 
from all disciplines. Reflecting an in- 
creased emphasis and growing body of 
literature on exercise and its effects, it 
affords the means to greater breadth and 
depth of study for those preparing to 
enter these fields of study. The 36 chap- 
ters are organized into six broad areas: 
(1) structural and mechanical, (2) 
physiological, (3) maturing and aging, 
(4) psychological, (5) cultural and his- 
torical, and (6) therapeutic. Specific 
topies include the effect of exercise on 
growth, academic achievement, weight 
control, and length of life. Of particular 
value is the thorough review of scientifie 
literature which sharply reveals the ex- 
tent of knowledge and points up new 
directions for future research. 

First Aid Diagnosis and Management. 5th 
edition. Warren H. Cole and others. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ine., 35 W. 32nd St. 1960. 406 p. Illus. 
$6.25. The entire text has been thorough- 
ly reviewed and largely rewritten. The 
management of many emergencies pre- 
viously described has been modernized. 
One additional chapter, “Injuries of the 
Hand,” has been added. 
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The Life Extension Foundation Guide to 
Better Health. Harry J. Johnson, M.D. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine. 1959. 211 p. $4.95. Dr. Johnson ex- 
plores with uncommon medical insight 
the vital health factors that directly af- 
fect a sense of well-being. His views 
give current medical facts on sleep, food, 
vitamins, drugs, psychology, and smok- 
ing. All information is presented simply 
and directly, to avoid misinterpretation 
or misunderstanding. Concise summaries 
follow each chapter. 


Medical Care of the Adolescent. J. Ros- 
well Gallagher, M.D. New York 1: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., 35 W. 32nd 
St. 1960. 384 p. Illus. $10.00. Designed 
for physicians and others who are con- 
cerned with the health of adolescents, 
this book includes subjects which are 
particularly pertinent to the care of this 
age group. Considerable attention is de- 
voted to describing the physiologic and 
psychologic characteristics and needs of 
adolescents. 


RECREATION 


Handbook for Recreation. Revised edition. 
U.S. Department of, Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1960. 148 p. 
75¢. Sections on leadership, drama, and 
music have been enlarged and brought 
up to date in this standard manual. New 
chapters on storytelling, youth fitness, 
and dances and their management have 
been added. The list of references has 
been revised. Content is directed to use 
of teacher or special recreation leader. 


Marksmanship for Young Shooters. 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 
with cooperation of Daisy Manufactur- 
ing Company. Washington 6, D. C.: 
AAHPER, a department of the NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1960. 24 p. Illus. 
$1.00. This newest manual in _ the 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Series 
demonstrates how the teaching of the 
spring-type air rifle can be easily incor- 
porated into the school curriculum and 
clubs as well as community agency pro- 
grams. A valuable instructional tool, the 
manual gives practical assistance in 
teaching shooting ou the elementary level. 
Chapters on the history of guns, gun 
handling, setting up the range, shooting 
skills, range procedure, und field train- 
ing indicate the wide range of subject 
matter. 


| Lowman & Young— 
Postural Fitness 


Significance & Variances 


By Cuartes Leroy Lowman, M.D., Sc.D., F.A.C.S., Director, School of 
Physical Therapy, University of Southern California; and Cart Haven 
Younc, Ed.D., C.C.T., F.A.A.P.M.R., Professor of Physical Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles. Foreword by Joun E1sece Davis, 
Se.D. 341 pages. 6] illustrations. New. $7.50. 


This new book provides practical guid- 
ance on prevention of potential growth 
faults; divergencies in structure and 
function; significance in relationship of 
segmental alignment to body systems; 
and procedures for the development of 
necessary musculature. 


Each page is filled with sound, helpful 
information of importance to students 
majoring in physical education, teachers 
in the area of corrective or adaptive 
physical education, and all others who 
can provide leadership in postural health. 
Helpfully illustrated throughout. 


aed 


Thorndike—Manual of Bandaging, 
Strapping and Splinting 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
This easily read text is an essential part of the training of every physical 


education student, instructor and athletic director. 153 pages, 5”x7”. 125 
illustrations. 3rd edition, $2.75. 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA « FEBIGER 


PHILADELPHIA 6, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Learning to Swim is Fun. Jack Ryan and 
Marilyn Ryan. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Co., 15 East 26th St. 1960. 80 p. 
Illus. $2.95. Specifically written for 
youngsters, this book is designed to help 
them overcome their fear of the water 
and master the basic skills of swimming 
and diving in less time, with maximum 
safety. It employs simplified instructions, 
how-to-do-it illustrations, and helpful 
swimming aids and games. 


School Recreation: National Conference 
Report. Washington 6, D. C.: AAHPER, 
a department of the NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W. 1960. 80 p. $1.50. National 
leaders in all facets of school recreation 
met at the National Conference on School 


Recreation, November 16-19, 1959, at the 
NEA Center, Washington, D. C. The 
recommendations of the Conference cov- 
er the practical aspects of programs, 
personnel, equipment, facilities, and fi- 
nance, as well as the broader aim of find- 
ing a system to guide recreation in the 
future. The Report is particularly valu- 
able because of the expanding role of 
recreation in this era of more leisure 
time for all. 


Aquatics Handbook. M. Alexander Gab- 
rielsen, Betty Spears, and B. W. Gab- 
rielsen. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 202 p. Illus. Trade 
ed.— $5.25; Text ed.—$3.95. Written in 
understandable terms, this book covers 


IMPORTANT 
and 
NEW... 


San Fernando Valley State College 


January 1961. 


AND RECREATION 


January 1961. 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by Etwoop C, Davis, University of Southern California, and L. WAL.is, 


A revision of the popular “Successful Teaching in Physical Education,” by 
Davis and Lawther, this text presents the principles of effeetive teaching in 
physical education, supported by an examination of the philosophical, socio- 
logical, psychological and educational foundations undergirding the effort 
toward better teaching. Includes hundreds of guiding principles leading toward 
well-defined purposes—involving teaching operations that lead the student to 
the accomplishment of objectives. Scores of questions for class discussion and 
highly selected recommended readings follow each chapter. 


App. 560 pages. 
PHILOSOPHY OF LEISURE 


by Dr. Cuartes K. University of Illinois 


Written in a way in which the layman can understand everything that is said 
and the professional will be challenged to further thinking, this new text pre- 
sents a penetrating and far-reaching explanation of the importance and poten- 
tials of recreation to the growth and survival of man. Explains how the recrea- 
tive use of leisure can help obtain the things we want from life. Points up the 
relation of the recreative life to the totality of living. 


App. 320 pages. 


For approval copies, write: Dept. JH, Box 903 


Text price: $6.75. 


Text price: $5.50. 


be PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


every aspect of aquatics, except power 
boating. It contains 300 illustrations. 
Special attention is focused on life-sav- 
ing precautions and water safety. Funda- 
mental swimming strokes necessary in 
all aquatic activities, successful partici- 
pation in competitive and synchronized 
swimming, and the know-how for master- 
ing the art of faney diving are covered. 
The handbook also introduces effective 
methods for teaching preschool children, 
the crippled, and disabled how to swim. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 
Administration and Supervision in the Ele- 
mentary School. Roscoe V. Cramer and 
Otto E. Domian. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St. 1960. 

524 p. $5.50. 


The Secondary School Curriculum. Edward 
A. Krug. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St. 1960. 555 p. 
$6.00. 


Special Reports. No. 2. Clearinghouse of 
Studies on Higher Education. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Washington 25 D. C.: Superinten- 
dent of Doeuments, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1960. 61 p. 40¢. 


CONANT REPORTS ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


The American High School Today: 
A First Report to Interested Citi- 
zens. New York: MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., 1959, cloth 
—$2.95; paper—$1.00. 

Education in the Junior High School 
Years: A Memorandum to School 
Boards. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street or 4640 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, Cali- 
fornia, 1960, 50¢ or three for 
$1.00. 


An Elementary Course in Statistics, Tests, 
and Measurements in Physical Education. 
H. P. Neilson. Palo Alto, California: 
N-P Publications, 850 Hansen Way. 
1960. 68 p. $2.00. 


New Dimensions in Higher Education, 
Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Winslow R. 
Hatch and Ann Bennet, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Series of reports on independent 
study, effectiveness in teaching, the ex- 
perimental college, impact of college, 
and management of learning. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Doeu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office. 
1960, 13-37 pages each. 15¢ to 25¢ each. 


Religion in Public Education. Philip 
Jacobson. New York 22: American 
Jewish Committee, Institute of Human 
Relations, 165 East 56th Street. 1960. 
40 p. 75¢. 
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brings you a O 


e flexts in health physical 


Designed for college courses in personal and community health, 
this new text reveals a keen understanding of the thinking of 
young people between the ages of 17 and 24. Its broad coverage 
is integrated with frank discussions on health topics that 
interest them most, such as: care of skin disorders; what to 
do about fatigue; side effects of tranquilizers; how to stop 
smoking; advice on dieting; preventing alcoholism; erao- 


RATHBONE—CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 


This book clearly interprets for the college student the facts 
of human anatomy and physiology as they pertain to correc- 
tive exercise. Physical handicaps are discussed—along with up- 
to-date measures designed to correct, to strengthen or to 
restrain. The author stresses an individualized attitude on the 
part of the physical educator as he adapts his program to the 


WELLS—KINESIOLOGY 


This excellently illustrated text gives the student a practical 
approach to the complex problem of body movement from the 
anatemical, mechanical, analytical and functional viewpoints. 
Helpful material on the anatomic aspects of motion eliminates 
the need for a supplementary anatomy text. The aim of this 
book is twofold—first, to provide a background for learning 


This concise and practical book is written for introductory test 
and measurement courses in physical education. The author 
deals with each of the various types of tests and measurements. 
He covers strength measurement, motor fitness, sports skills, 
cardiovascular tests, nutrition and somatotype, body mechanics, 
general motor ability, social efficiency, and sports and health 
knowledge. Geared toward the prospective teacher, the text 


Dr. Etheredge bases this text on years of experience in 
answering the questions that students most frequently ask 
the physician. In a clear and interesting style, she explains 
the care of the mind as well as the body, offering constructive 
suggestions on how to relieve tension, fear, timidity, anxiety 
and worry. She explains how to achieve good posture, develop 
good eating habits and properly care for teeth, eyes, ears, 


Here is practical help for the prospective elementary or sec- 
ondary teacher in , the planning, organization, materials, 
methods and evaluation of an effective health curriculum. The 
many facets of health education are carefully considered: re- 
sponsibilities of school and health personnel; planning of the 
curriculum; teaching techniques suitable to different grade 
levels; and hundreds of ideas to make health education 


MILLER & MILLER—GOOD HEALTH: PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY 


tional and health preparation for marriage; symptoms of 
infectious mononucleosis; etc. 184 line drawings, cartoons, 
graphs and photographs enliven the text. 

By Zetma Mitter, Ph.D., University of Cincinnati and BENJAMIN F. 
Mitier, M.D., University of Cincinnati. 546 pages, 184 illustrations. 
$6.00. New! 


EDUCATION 


handicapped. Steps of corrective exercise are given move-by- 
move and are supplemented by numerous helpful illustrations. 


By JoserHine LANGwortHy RATHBONE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
329 pages, illustrated. $5.00. Sixth Edition. 


motor skills; second, to provide a fuller understanding of how 
to improve the human structure through intelligent selection 
of activities and through efficient use of the body. 

By KATHARINE F. Wetts, Ph.D., Visiting Lecturer, Department of 


Physical Education for Women, University of Minnesota. 516 pages 
with 233 illustrations. $5.50. Second Edition. 


MATHEWS—MEASUREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


gives a balanced presentation of measurement, maintaining 
a high standard of scholarship yet never becoming overly 
technical. 

By Donato K. MAtHeEws, Associate Professor and Coordinator of Re- 
search in Physical Education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 359 
pages, illustrated. $5.25. 


ETHEREDGE—HEALTH FACTS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


skin and the heart. Students will welcome this book as a 
handy reference on symptoms and treatment of communicable 
disease, on the principles of first aid, and as a counsellor 
on dating, dieting and drinking. 

By Maupe Lee Ernerevce, M.D., Dr. P.H., Senior Physician and 


Surgeon, Agnew State Hospital, Santa Clara, California. 412 pages, 
illustrated. $4.75. Seventh Edition. 


SCHNEIDER—METHODS AND MATERIALS OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


dynamic, interesting and graphic. There is excellent advice on 
the use of measurement in evaluating the effectiveness of a 
health education program. 

By Rosert F. Scunemer, M.S.P.H., Ed.D., Director of School Health, 


Department of Education, Waterbury, Connecticut. 382 pages, illus- 
trated. $5.00. 


Gladly sent lo college teachers for consideration as texts 


W Company, What Washington Square, P hiladelphia 5 
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Prepare students now to meet the 


dynamic changes ahead in health 


and physical education programs 


Designed as a textbook for college courses in 
“School Health Education,” “School Health Pro- 
grams” or “Introduction to Health Education,” 
this revision up-grades the complete modern 
school health program to a level which gives 
the health education field the status it merits 
in present-day education and during the chal- 
lenging decade ahead. It covers principles, 
organization and practice including methods, 
although it is not specifically a methods book. 
The author places emphasis on the application 
of health principles with the child as the center 
of the program. He discusses development of 
the school age child, basic plan for the health 
program, health services, health instruction, 


PRACTICE evalution of the program and record making. 
Stimulating discussions of the teacher’s role and 


of actual health problems as they are encountered in the school as well as 
precise techniques for evaluating the student’s health add great value to this 
new edition. You'll find that this text up-grades school health, applies 
health principles in a more realistic manner and can help you to present 
the entire program on a more thorough, high level plane than any other 
book in the field. The book can also serve as an excellent handbook and 
rvierence for the teacher in the classroom. 


New 2nd Edition 


Anderson 
SCHOOL 


By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Professor of Hygiene and Health Education and Chair- 
man of Hygiene and Environmental Sanitation, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. New. 
1960, 2nd edition, 530 pages, 642” x 914”, 45 figures. Price, $6.00. 


New 3rd Edition Bucher 
FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Written by a dynamic and vigorous teacher and speaker well known in the 
field, the new 3rd edition of FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
has been brought up to date with the latest thinking in the fields of physical 
education, health and recreation; it places particular emphasis on physical 
fitness. Specifically designed for courses in “Introduction to Physical Educa- 
tion,” this revision stresses the “fitness” movement and its implications for 
education; describes more completely the history and scientific foundations 
underlying the profession; and discusses health and recreation implications 
for physical education in more detail. 


You'll find this new 38rd edition more comprehensive and better illustrated 
than previous editions. Carefully organized and clearly written, chis text 
answers students’ questions on the history, philosophy, objectives, nature 
and scope of physical education. It describes in comprehensive detail 
the duties, qualifications and job opportunities for those in the field and con- 
cludes with a discussion of the current trends and challenges to the pro- 
fession. 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Professor of Education and Coordinator of Under- 
graduate and Graduate Physical Eucation for Men and Women, School of Education, New York 
University. New. 1960, 3rd edition, 500 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $6.00. 


Gladly sent to teachers for consideration as texts! 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
3207 Washington Boulevard ¢ St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Personality ‘Plus’ through Diet, Foodlore 
for Teen-Agers. Charles Glen King and 
Gwen Lam. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St. 20 p. Illus. 
25¢. 


Paraplegia: A Head, A Heart, and Two 
Big Wheels. Jules Saltman. New York 
16: Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th St. 1960. 28 p. Illus. 25¢. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION and ATHLETICS 
Successful Wrestling. Arnold W. Umbach 
and Warren R. Johnson. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 915 Main St. 
1960. 256 p. Diagrams. $4.00. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Animal Habits. George F. Mason. New 
York 16: William Morrow and Co., Ine., 
425 Fourth Ave. 1959. 93 p. Illus. $2.50. 


This is Nature. Richard W. Westwood. 
New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
432 Fourth Ave. 1959. 214 p. Illus. $5.95. 


Stepping Stones to Nature. Robert O. 
Bale. Minneapolis 15: Burgess Publish- 
ing Co., 426 South 6th St. 1960. 141 p. 
Illus. $2.50. 


1960 Conservation Directory. The Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. Washington 
6, D. C.: The Federation, 1412 16th St., 
N.W. 1960. 121 p. 50¢. 

Guns and Shooting. Lucian Cary. New 
York 17: Areo Publishing Co., Inec., 480 
Lexington Ave. 1960. 142 p. Illus. $2.50. 


Archery Handbook. Edmund H. Burke. 
New York 17: Areo Publishing Co., Inc., 
480 Lexington Ave. 1960, 142 p. Illus. 
$2.50, 

Musket to M14. ©. B. Colby. New York 
19: Coward-MecCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave. 1960, 48 p. Illus. $2.25. 
Recreational Boating Guide. Coast 
Guard. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1960. 77 p. Illus. 40¢. 


A Sailing Manual. Stephen Storm. Min- 
neapolis 15: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
South 6th St. 1960. 31 p. Illus. $1.50. 
One Hundred and One Science Experi- 
ments. Educational edition. Illa Poden- 
dorf. Chicago 7: Children’s Press Inc., 
Jackson Blvd. and Racine Ave. 1960. 
157 p. Illus. $4.50. 

The How and Why Book of Weather. 
George Bonsall. New York 10: Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1107 Broadway. 1960. 48 p. 
Illus. $1.00, 


SPECTATOR CONTROL AT INTERSCHOLASTIC 
BASKETBALL GAMES 
Complete coverage of the spectator problem, 
spectator ethics and pep rallies. 
Foreword by Ben Carnevale of Navy 
Single copies $1.00. Ten or more $.75 each 
order from 
Glenn C. Leach 
Director of Physical Education 


Rider College, Trenton 9, N. J. 
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Small Pets from Woods and Fields. Mar- 
garet Waring Buck. Nashville 2: Abing- 
don Press, 810 Broadway. 1960. 72 p. 
TIilus. $3.00. 


Let’s Draw Animals. Ann Davidow. New 
York 10: Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broad- 
way. 1960. 80 p. Illus. 


How to Make Fish Mounts. Edward C. 
Migdalski. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1960. 218 p. Illus. 
$5.50. 


Let Us Go Camping Together. Gir] Scouts 
of the U.S.A. New York 22: The Scouts, 
830 3rd Ave. 1960, 32 p. Illus. 25¢. 


The How and Why Book of Rocks and 
Minerals. Nelson W. Hyler. New York 
10: Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway. 
1960. 48 p. Illus. $1.00. 

The How and Why Book of Stars. Nor- 
man Hoss. New York 10: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway. 1960. 48 p. 
Tilus. $1.00. 


Conservation. New York 11: Camp Fire 
Girls, Ine., Supply Division, 450 Avenue 
of the Americas. 1959. 72 p. Illus. 
$1.50. 

Manual for Outdoor Laboratories. Rich- 
ard L. Weaver, editor. Danville, Ill: 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
19-29 No. Jackson St. 1959. 81 p. $1.25. 


RECREATION 


Learn or Teach Australian Swimming 
Methods. Perce Russo, Frank Jordan, 
and Mary Matheson. Distributed by 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., for Nicholas Kaye, Ltd., London. 
1960. 62 p. Illus. $3.25. 


Just for Fun. Norman Malon Associates, 
Ine. Akron 8, Ohio: The Associates, 161 
Ash St, 1960. Illus. 31 p. 25¢. 


Roller Skating. Edward R. O'Neill. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 East 
26th St. 1960. 106 p. Tilus. $2.95. 


How to Design and Build Flying Models. 
Keith Laumer. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 1960. 224 p. 
Illus. $4.95. 

Drama For Women. Alison Graham- 
Campbell and Frank Lambe. Distributed 
by SportShelf, P.O. Box 634, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y., for G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 
London. 1960. 160 p. Illus. $3.75. 


Swimming Pool Data and Reference An- 
nual. Editors of Swimming Pool Age. 
New York 16: Hoffman Publications, 
425 Fourth Ave. 1960. 450 p. $5.00. 


A Pictorial Manual of Ballroom Dancing. 
A. H. Franks. Distributed by Sport- 
Shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y., 
for Museum Press Limited, London. 1960. 
180 p. Illus. $5.75. 


Fun with Shapes in Space. Toni Hughes. 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
4th Ave. 1960. 225 p. Illus. $5.95. 
Learning About Role-Playing for Children 
and Teachers. Association for Childhood 
Education International. Washington 16, 
D. C.: the Association, 3615 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W. 1960. 40 p. Illus. 75¢. 
Home Play and Play Equipment for Young 
Children. Adele Franklin. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 1960. 23 p. 
Illus. 

Vacations Abroad. Volume 12. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organizations. New York 27: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 
1960. 186 p. $1.25. 

Folksingers and Folksongs in America. 
Ray M. Lawless. New York 16: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 124 East 30th St. 
1960. 662 p. $10.00. 

It’s All in the Game. James J. Shea. 
New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 
Madison Ave. 1960. 284 p. Illus. $4.00. 
A Research Student Looks at Duplicate 
Bridge. Chester A. Marr. New York 17: 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 - 5th 
Ave. 1960. 42 p. $2.00. 

Ballroom Dancing: Finest of all Hobbies. 
Doris Hart. New York 1: Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 W. 21 St. 1960. 105 p. Illus. 
$3.50. 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


always 


WITH NEW IDEAS 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds stronger teams and 
better programs than these original, 
one-of-a-kind problem-solving work- 
savers. Get never-before results with: 


PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
PICK-A-PLAY* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER® “Hall-of-Fame” Displays 
ERASO* Posters & Charts 

SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
EQUIP-TROL* Inventory Control Systems 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
BANDMASTER* Formation Pianner 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


. | See your Sporting Goods Dealer — 
» | or write For FREE catalog to— 


THE PROGRAM 41DS CO.. 
Dept, J, 550 Sth Ave, N.Y. 36, 


[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISEERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR COL- 


LEGE WOMEN is now available in a new, revised 
edition. This popular and widely used manual is 
written by the Women's Staff of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department of Florida State University. It ts 
designed to help women stulents better understand 
physical education classes, and gain greater insight 
into the value of a physical education program 

A wide variety of physical education activities are 
thoroughly discussed, and all are written in an easily 
understood language. The sports included in this 
comprehensive manual are: Archery, Badminton, Ac- 
curacy Skish Bait Casting, Basketba!l, Boly Me- 


chanics for Everyday Activities, Bowling, Canoeing, 
Dance, Equitation, Fencing, Field Hockey Golf, 
Sailing Softball, 
Tennis and Volleyball. 


Soccer, Speedball, S-inming, 


For each sport, a brief history and origin includ- 


ing the cultural backgrounds; description of the 
game; basic rules; strategy; tips on how to improve 
your game; courtesy and sportsmanship; selection 


and care of equipment; safety precautions and 
measures; and suggested readings are included. 

In large classes where individual instruction is 
limited, this popular manual with its vast coverage 
will be of particular value. Although this book is 
not designed for physical education major students, it 
will be very valuable source material. 

The complete book has 264 pages, is attractively 
paper bound, and sells for $3.50. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send you a 
brochure completely describing this book or send 
you an examination copy on approval if you wish. 
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Character Value in Sports 


(Continued from page 36) 


tant to have suitable educational 
methods. The use of authoritarian 
methods, of only mediocre efficiency 
in the shaping of character, is fre- 
quent among leaders and teachers. 
Although games and sports involve 
forming groups and teams, the sys- 
tematic use of group methods of 
social work is rather infrequent; as 
is the use of procedures based on 
personal counseling by the profes- 
sors in their relationships with indi- 
viduals. 

It is undoubtedly difficult to find 
teachers and leaders who, in addi- 
tion to technical skill in sports, may 
also have basie training in the above- 
mentioned sciences. Yet it is obvious 
that unless we make a systematic use 
in athletic activities of those demo- 
cratie procedures through which the 
players may take part in the process 
of deciding what is to be done and 
how to undertake and complete it 
and evaluate the experiences arising 
from it, we shall waste one of the 
richest ways of working toward the 


results sought in the character of 
the pupils. These democratic pro- 
cedures also enable athletic activities 
to become the starting point for an 
ultimate task to be undertaken with 
the athletes, something of a different 
nature, which will help them to know 
themselves better, to exchange their 
ideas freely and to express their fel- 
ings. Games and sports thus taken 
become the natural nucleus of in- 
tegration in a program with many 
facets for many people who are 
drawn toward our institution by the 
physical program. 


6. Selection of Activities. Games 
and sports differ in the educational 
opportunities offered. Although a 
good teacher can make almost any 
activity beneficial, it is convenient to 
choose the proper ones in order to 
obtain the best results. It is necessary 
to establish a selective judgment on 
the basis not only of the contribution 
of each activity toward the physical 
skill of the individual but also of its 
usefulness as an educational means. 
Some activities require a consider- 
able degree of individual persever- 


ance; others demand greater person- 
al initiative; still others call for col- 
lective effort or put to test emotion- 
al self-control. With the aid of a 
selective classification, we might get 
to know better the possibilities and 
limits of each one of the tools we 
have in our hands. 

The subject is too vast to discuss 
fully in as short an exposition as the 
present one. We trust, nevertheless, 
that we have been able to submit a 
set of significant elements which may 
serve as a basis for further study 
and research. 

The topic of sports and character 
is an old one. However, the continual 
progress in psychology, education, 
and sociology challenges us with new 
facets and unlimited possibilities. 
Our institution, a pioneer in many 
fields, must continue to be in ad- 
vance in this one and sueceed in 
merging in sports these elements 
which are usually parallel in our 
program. If we should triumph, we 
shall be sowing a new seed which 
will produce results not even 
dreamed before. We trust this will 


be true. * 


tional council. 


Do you know what your Association 

is doing in international affairs? 

The International Council on Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation (ICHPER), which AAHPER has joined, is 
an international member of the World Confederation of the 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession because it realizes 
that the true role of the teacher in health, physical education, 
and recreation is to cooperate with teachers in all other 
fields throughout the world in improving the health and 
well-being of children everywhere. AAHPER has published 
the following reports which will inform you about the activi- 
ties of this organization. They are made available at a spe- 
cial price because the Association believes it is important 
for you to fully understand the functions of this interna- 


Report of the WCOTP Committee on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1959. 76 p. $1.50 

Report of ICHPER [International Congress, 
Amsterdam. 1960, 48 p. $1.00 

If the 1959 and 1960 reports are ordered at 
the same time, the total price is $1.75. 

An International Council Is Formed: A Pic- 
torial Survey of the Formation of the Council 
as an International Member of WCOTP. 


1959. Illus. 24 p. $1.00 
Order your copies from 


ICHPER-WCOTP 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS" 


Write Directly to Film Producers or Distributors 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 
Brandon Films Rental Catalog. Supple- 
ment No, 2. Listing of international films 
for rent to nontheatrical, nonprofit users 
in the United States. Write to Brandon 
Films, Ine., 200 West 57th St., New 
York 19, New York. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and 
Library. Listing of records useful in 
teaching situations from kindergarien 
through senior high school. Educational 
Record Sales, 153 Chambers Street, New 
York 7, New York. 

The Opaque Projector. Kenneth L. Bow- 
ers. Handbook for use of opaque pro- 
jector, ineluding special techniques and 
procedures for care and maintenance. 
Write to Visual Instruction Bureau, Di- 
vision of Extension, University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas. 1960. 42 p. $2.00. 
Films Incorporated. Listing of 16mm fea- 
ture films. CinemaScope attachment op- 
tional. Includes special sports section. 
Films Incorporated, 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

University Microfilms. Catalog Number 
11. 52-page catalog showing series of 
microfilms available on scholarly and 
cultural subjects. News of microfilming 
also published regularly through periodi- 
cal MICROCOSM. Write to University 
Microfilms, Ine., 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

McGraw-Hill Filmstrips, 1960-61. Listing 
of filmstrips divided according to level 
of education— primary, middle, high 
school, and college and adult. Write to 
McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


FILM SERIES 

The Way We Live 

Consists of two parts: Group I— 
“Family Living around the World; 
Group IIl—“Making a Living around 
the World.” 16mm, 20 min., sound, b&w 
—$110.00 each. Each group has series 
of films which show basic activities of 
mankind in all parts of the world. Cata- 
log also available from United World 
Films, Ine., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, New York. 


Sports Training Films 

Series of films show fundamentals and 
demonstrate skills in three basic films. 
Fundamentals of Volleyball—l6mm, 10 
min., sound, b&w, $50.00; Fundamentals 
of Badminton—l6mm, 12 min., sound, 
b&w, $60.00; Beginning Tennis—16mm, 
14 min., sound, b&w, $70.00 (color— 
$130.00). 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Folk Song Film Series 


Three films by Jimmie Driftwood, 
American folk singer, and composer of 
the popular “Battle of New Orleans,” 
use the folk song as a teaching aid for 
history, social studies, and music classes. 
Instruments for Folk Songs—16mm, 14 
min., color, sound, $150.00; The Story 
of the American Revolution in Folksong 
—l6mm, 17 min., color, sound, $180.00; 
The Story of the Early Westward Move- 
ment in Folksong—16mm, 22 min., color, 
sound, $200.00. Write to The Home Life 
Division, Housing Foundation Ine., 281 
State Street, New London, Connecticut. 
Elementary School Dance Films 

Films demonstrate with typical groups 
of elementary pupils the skills of the 
polka and the schottische, beginning 
with the simplest and proceeding to the 
most: complex rhythmie skills. Let’s Pol- 
ka—l16mm, 7 min., color, sound, $80.00. 
Let’s Schottische—16mm, 12 min., color, 
sound, $125.00. Order from KUHT 
Film Production, Box 626, University 
of Houston, 3801 Cullen Blvd., Houston 


4, Texas. 
TEACHING AIDS 

Processing of School Sports Films 

Special handling and high-speed pro- 
cessing guarantee four-hour service on 
all sports films from AV Motion Pic- 
ture Service. The Service operates on 
a night and day, 7-day-a-week schedule. 
Write to AV Motion Picture Service, 
306 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois. 
For Skin and SCUBA Diving 

The medical aspects of diving are pre- 
sented through a set of 30 Kodachrome 
slides accompanied by 34 pages of notes. 
Available also is a one and a half hour 
tape recording of the lecture, geared to 
accompany the slides. Edward H. Lan- 
phier and William Morin, authors of the 
film, are in the field of diving research at 
the University of Buffalo. Write to 
James Reitmulder, Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, New York, 
for more information. 
Physical Fitness through Records 

Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
has released their new album 16, entitled 
Advanced Modern Dynamic Physical 
Fitness Activities for Girls. Previous 
records in this series are albums 14 and 
15, Modern Dynamic Physical Fitness 
Activities for Primary Grades and for 
Elementary Grades. Each album con- 
sists of four records, 78 rpm, $12.00. 
Write to Honor Your Partner Records, 
Freeport, New York. 


NEW FILMS 


Planning Recreation Facilities. 16mm, 
color, sound, single showing—$12.50; up 
to five days—$25.00. First professional 
motion picture produced by a recreation 
worker. Write to Herbert Price, Motion 
Pictures for Learning, 1275 Lyman 
Place, Los Angeles 29, California. 


Field Hockey. 35mm, sound, color— 
$36.50. Instructor’s Manual—#2.00. Ser- 
ies of five filmstrips which gives history 
of the game along with fundamentals of 
individual and group techniques. Avail- 
able from Dorothy I. Yanisch, West 
Chester State College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

That They May Live. 16mm, 19 min., 
sound, color—$185.00. Safety film teach- 
ing direct artificial respiration, produced 
at the University of Saskatchewan Col- 
lege of Medicine. Write to Pyramid Film 
Producers, 1636 N. Sierra Bonita Ave- 
nue, Hollywood 46, California. 


Basic Movement Education in England. 
16mm, 35 min., sound, color, service fee 
—$1.00. Order from Audio-Visual Serv- 
ices, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy. 16mm, 10 min., 
sound, color, rental—$6.00; purchase— 
$125.00. Animated driver education film 
that appeals to teenagers and adults on 
ethical and moral grounds. Distributed 
by Association Films, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. 


DGWS Sports Technique Charts 


The DGWS <Andio-Visual Committee, 
in eooperation with various DGWS 
sports committees, has developed and 
published three packets of bulletin board 
materials. Packets of materials are now 
available on basketball, speedball, and 
volleyball. Packets of materials on sev- 
eral other sports are in the process of 
being prepared for publication. Before 
embarking on this project the Audio- 
Visual Committee conducted a question- 
naire survey among those in attendance 
at district and national conventions. The 
survey established the need for such 
materials and a priority order of sports 
activities in which such materials are 
needed. The packets contain approxi- 
mately ten 8” x 10” bulletin board dis- 
play charts. Each chart displays one or 
two techniques which can be displayed 
on the bulletin board as the techniques 
are being taught. The series of charts 
allows for a frequent change of bulletin 
board materials during the time the ac- 
tivity unit is being taught. A little 
banner giving the name of the sport is 
included in the packet. This can be 
used at the top of the bulletin board for 
either the charts or intramural sports 
announcements. Also, ineluded in the 
packet are instructions for the teacher 
on the use of the packet materials and 
hints on preparing good bulletin board 
displays. 
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Because Voit knows 
the game, we make 
many special prod- 
ucts to help produce 
winning teams... 
and make gym or 
recreation programs 
more fun. . 


Overweight footballs . . . 
to strengthen fingers, 
arms and wrists... 


Flags to take the argument 
out of touch football... 


Training basketballs 
. to sharpen team 


| 
and personal skills . 
And dozens of other sports 


program specials, from 
Tetherballs to Batting Tees. 


Safe, all-rubber 
line markers 
are the finest 
available... 


NEW YORK 11 © CHICAGO 11 + LOS ANGELES 11 


Whether and Whither 


(Continued from page 21) 


other is doing, although they are 
part of the same body. To correct 
this obvious paradox, we must strive 
for more direct working relations be- 
tween the two—a true partnership. 

We must find out how good the 
feedback mechanisms are between 
the two fields. For example, do 
schools keep track of where and how 
accidents occur and does this result 
in information which has implica- 
tions for teachers, coaches, and shop 
instructors? What action is taken? 

In what ways can health education 
help reduce or prevent other health 
hazards? Environmental health 
alone—air and water pollution and 
radiological health, to mention only 
three aspects—commands more and 
more of our attention. The rising 
venereal disease rate among teen- 
agers is another fact we must face. 
Smoking and lung cancer and the in- 
creasing number of pregnancies 
among high school girls both are 
signs of the times. 

Are health services and education 
joining forces to keep up with the 
times’? Are they going forward to- 
gether, in cooperation with other 
agencies, to work out practical meth- 
ods and solutions? 


Widen Our Concepts 


In summary, important as ques- 
tions of specific alternatives are, we 
shall be better able to handle these 
everyday perplexing situations when 
we widen our concepts of school 
health services. Such broadened con- 
cepts should include not only general 
objectives but also operational tech- 
niques. Four methods are suggested : 
more active cooperation among or- 
ganizations; research and evalua- 
tion; tailor-made programs ; and im- 
proved feedback between health serv- 
ices and health education. These 
techniques could pay dividends in 
every local community and school 
health program—the one with typ- 
ical problems and particularly the 
one with more difficult situations. 
They will help us achieve the goal 
we are striving for—to find the right 
answers to the urgent questions of 
whether and whither. * 
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Celebrities Corner 


HEADQUARTERS VISITORS — FROM 


National and international celebrities in 
the sports and educational field often 
find their way to AAHPER headquar- 
ters. Pictured below are some of the 
visitors of past months, 


LESTER PHILBIN and MARGARET 
TAYLOR visit AAHPER headquarters. 
Mr. Philbin of the Univeristy of Michi- 
gan in Ann Arbor is participating in the 


State Department program sending 
physical education and athletics special- 
ists overseas. He is currently in Indo- 
nesia coaching boxing and developing 
boxing instructors. He is also planning 
a program of boxing for the Asian 
Games. Miss Taylor is assistant cultural 
affairs officer in the American Embassy 
in Tokyo. 


FRED WILT, = 
former track 
star at Indiana 
University, re- 
ports in at 
AAHPER 
headquarters 
after a summer 
at the British 
AAA Summer 
Coaching 


School. His 
article on the 


coaching school 
will appear in 
the December issue of the JouRNAL. 
PAULINE 
BETZ AD- 
DIE, interna- 
tionally known 
tennis player, 
is also partici- 
pating in the 
State Depart- 
ment program. 
She is current- 
ly giving ten- 
nis clinics and 
demonstrations 
in Japan and 
Formosa. 
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FAR AND NEAR 


ERNIE ROSSO and HUGH FORGIE 
examine a copy of the JouRNAL in front 
of AAHPER’s new display unit. Mr. 
Rosso (left) is sports director at the 
Pentagon. Mr. Forgie (right) is inter- 
nationally known as a badminton star— 
on land and ice. He and his partner, 
Stig Larson, form the badminton team 
which has been featured in the Ice Ca- 
pades for the past 13 years. A teacher 
and technician as well, Mr. Forgie has 
written and spoken on badminton for 
clinies in recreation centers, colleges, 


and army camps on both sides of the 
Atlantie. 


ROSS MERRICK and EVERETT 
DEAN find the map useful in tracing 
the journeys of physical education and 
athleties specialists traveling abroad for 
the State Department. Mr. Dean (right), 
formerly basketball coach at Stan- 
ford University, went to South America 
as part of the program. Dr. Merrick 
(left) is consultant to AAHPER’s Divi- 
sion for Men’s Athletics which recom- 
mends program participants. 


Of interest to readers will be a series 
of articles that will appear in the Decem- 
ber JouRNAL, Five American coaches, 
suggested by the Division of Men’s Ath- 
letics to the U. S. Department of State, 
will report on their activities as coaches 
to foreign Olympics teams. 


FITNESS CHECKLIST 


.. AAHPER Youth Fitness 


Test Manual 
Directions for administering the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test, with test descriptions, 
percentile scores, and comparative data. 


Forms for Recording Fitness Test 
Data 


__ Personal Fitness Record Forms for each 


pupil taking test. 1-99, 5¢ each; 100 or 


more, 3¢ each. 


Class Composite Record for recording test 
data for the class. Minimum 25: 75¢ 
Over 25, 3¢ each. 


Cumulative Fitness Record Folder for re- 
cording individual's achievement profile for 
8 years (grades 5-12). Scores may be 
transferred from Class Composite Record 
to this cumulative form. Minimum 25: 
$2.00; over 25, 8¢ each. 


Your Community: School-Community 


_ Youth and Fitness 


.. Selected Fitness Articles 


__ Selected Fitness References 


Fitness Inventory 75¢ 
A checklist to assess programs in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

$3.50 


Yearbook concerned with health of the 
teacher. 


$1.50 
Recommendations of vital importance for 
secondary school educators. 


.. Fitness for Secondary 


School Youth $2.50 
Up-to-date program outlines and research 
on teen-age fitness. 

Fit for College 50¢ 


Essential steps in keeping fit for daily liv- 
ing, especially for college classes. 


$2.50 
Packet of 25 articles for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Single articles not available. 
Fitness Series Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 


50¢ 


. References on Facilities and 


__ Exercise and Fitness 


.. References on Motor Learning _ 


Equipment 75¢ 
25¢ 

$1.50 

AAHPER-NEA 


1201-16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Now Available 


First National 
Community School Report 


Presents community school concept as 
discussed in clinic sponsored by AAH- 
PER and the Mott Foundation and re- 
ported in the December 1959 Journal 
of Educational Sociology. A _ limited 
number of copies are now available 
from AAHPER, 120! [6th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., at 50¢ each. 
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AUTOGRAPHED MODELS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


75th anniversary SOUVENIR 


FOF 
RECREATION. 


You will want this handsome souvenir 
paperweight for your desk. Made of 
durable simulated marble, it has the 
Association’s seal on a polished brass 
plate. A name may be engraved, as 
pictured. Only a limited number oj 
these souvenirs are available, so place 
your order early. They are especially 
good for professional Christmas gifts 
in your department. You’ll keep yours 
for a lifetime — or find it a truly 
cherished gift item. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A Department of the National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send me the following 75th Anniversary souvenir paperweights: 
Quantity Cost 


$2.00 each 


Type 
Without engraving 
$2.50 each 


Vaximum of 15 letters (not counting periods and spaces) 


Name engraved, as indicated* 


*NOTE: NAME ONLY— 


PLEASE PRINT 


SHIP TO: 


STATE 


Check enclosed. C) Bill me. 


NOVEMBER 


1960, JOURNAL OF 
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MEET THE MAJORS 


__ @ Page for students and student major 


Employment and recruitment are the two topics covered in this month’s column, 
Here are two research studies which examine current practices in significant areas 
of deep concern to all students majoring in the fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. We present them both for the information they bring to 
light and as examples of the value of research studies. 


What School Administrators Ask Physical Educators in 
Employment Interviews 


HARRY D. EDGREN 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


It is commonly believed that physical 
education graduates are employed main- 
ly on the basis of their varsity experi- 
ence, their academic standing, and their 
general experience. Other _ interests, 
knowledge, experiences, and philosophy 
make their contributions to an effective 
teacher, however, and should be consid- 
ered by employers. 

A study was undertaken to determine 
the kinds of information sought by su- 
perintendents and principals when in- 
terviewing physical education graduates 
for positions. Data were secured from 
152 men representing 11 universities 
and 32 women representing three uni- 
versities. Thy had all been interviewed 
for jobs and were asked to indicate on a 
questionnaire whether or not the inter- 
viewer sought information in the areas 
listed. The following questions were 
asked of the students. 

1. Did the interviewer seem very in- 
terested in whether or not you had var- 
sity experience? 

2. Were any questions asked you about 
your understanding and knowledge of 
people? 

3. Were any questions asked you 
about your knowledge of techniques of 
teaching ? 

4. Were you asked about your philos- 
ophy of physical education? 

5. Were any questions asked about 
the need for cooperative relations be- 
tween physical education and other sub- 
jects in the school? 

6. Were you asked about your con- 
victions regarding community relation- 
ships? 

7. Were you asked to give 
church affiliation ? 

8. Were any questions asked about 
your hobbies or interest beyond your 
profession ? 

9. Were any questions asked about 
your interest in further graduate work? 

10. Were any questions asked about 
your desire or ability to make studies 
or to conduct research? 

11. Were any questions asked about 
your convictions regarding varsity 
sports versus intramurals? 

12. Were you asked to describe your 
concept of an adequate curriculum of 
physical education? 


your 
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13. Was the 
cussed ? 

14. Were any questions asked regard- 
ing your familiarity with the profes- 
sional literature in the field? 

15. Did the interviewer ask you about 
your knowledge and philosophy regard- 
ing the present international situation? 


salary schedule dis- 


Rank Order of Frequency Responses 
by Men 
Frequency 
Rank of Response 
salary schedule 
future graduate work 
hobbies 
techniques of teaching 
varsity experience 
understanding people 
philosophy of physical 
education 
community relationships 
ehureh affiliation 
cooperative relationships 
curriculum development 
varsity versus intramural 
sports 
professional literature 
. conducting research 
15. international knowledge 


whe 


Rank Order of Frequency Responses 
by Women 
Frequency 
Rank of Respons¢ 
salary schedule 
2. hobbies 
future graduate work 
techniques of teaching 
understanding people 
philosophy of physical 
education 
community affiliation 
chureh affiliation 
cooperative relationships 
professional literature 
varsity versus intramural 
sports 
eurriculum development 
eondueting research 
varsity experience 
international knowledge 0 
Results showed some interesting pat- 
terns in job interviews. In the responses 
of both men and women, the emphases 
were similar. The highest frequency of 
questions were on the same four areas: 
salary schedule, future graduate work, 
hobbies, and techniques of teaching. 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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There was no appreciable difference in 
frequency of responses by men and 
women. The one exception was varsity 
experience, which was ranked fifth by 
men and fourteenth by women. 

In responses of both men and women, 
the same areas were given relatively 
slight emphases. These were curriculum 
development, international knowledge, 
conducting research, professional 
literature. 

There was a minimum of responses to 
the following areas: community rela- 
tions, church affiliation, cooperative rela- 
tions, philosophy of physical education, 
and varsity versus intramurals. The 
area of varsity experience for men did 
not receive the attention normally as- 
sumed. It was fifth in frequency of re- 
sponse. School superintendents and 
principals tend to emphasize salary, 
teaching competence, and understanding 
people with less emphasis on community 
and staff cooperation and a deemphasis 
on personal growth and general knowl- 
edge. 

The following universities and col- 
leges cooperated in this study: Spring- 
field College, University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Wisconsin, University of 
Minnesota, Michigan State University, 
Notre Dame University, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, California Pcly- 
technic College, Purdue University. 


Recruitment of Men Physical Education Teachers 


"| WALTER C. CROWE 
Long Beach State College 


In an effort to determine and evaluate 
practices of teacher recruitment in 
physical education, a study was con- 
ducted by means of two questionnaires 
and two jury ratings. One questionnaire 
was completed by physical education 
department chairmen in colleges and 
universities with over 6000 enrollment. 
The other was completed by the out- 
standing physical education major stu- 
dents, two from each college year. Five 
professional experts constituted one 
jury and five superior doctoral candi- 
dates the other, both juries reflecting 
geographical representation. 


Major Findings 

Influential persons, both school and 
nonschool, were most frequently cited as 
reasons for entering physical education. 
Family members and the school coach 
earried the most influence. 

Nonschool experiences most frequent- 
ly cited were coaching or participation 
in organized sports as well as camp 
counseling and camping experiences. 
School athletics and physical education 
classes were also highly influential. 

The nonschool and school factors 
which exert a negative influence on a 


COST OR PRICE? 
— There's 
A Big Difference! 


True evaluation of costs involves more than 
original price—it's the original price plus per- 
formance that counts. That's why users every- 
where have discovered that the extra wear they 
get with famous McArthur Super-Gym Towels 
pays extra dividends for every dollar invested. 
The reasons?—superior corstruction; strongest 
long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns; full 
20” x 40” shrunk size. And—you get the extra 
economy of the 350 to 500 uses and launderings 
with famous McArthur Super-Gym Towels. Write 
for information. 


Distributors — 
TROY LAUNDRITE EQUIPMENT 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
Baraboo, Wis. 


New York State Representative: 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N. Y. 


GYM 


person’s choice of physical education 
teaching were: low pay, low status of 
the profession, lack of information 
about opportunities within the profes- 
sion, and poor programs of instruction 
in the college departments of physical 
education. 


Selective Recruitment Practices 


Certain factors were influential in 
teacher selective recruitment. It was de- 
cided that physical education recruit- 
ment should be made a part of the total 
teacher recruitment program. The stand- 
ards of the physical education profes- 
sion should be raised through higher ac- 
ereditation, more stringent certification 
standards, and college entrance require- 
ments for physical education as high as 
those for other education students. The 
major emphasis in recruitment should 
be concentrated at the secondary school 
level. 

Certain practices to encourage stu- 
dents to enter the profession were also 
listed. Scholarships for prospective 
teachers, improved placement of quali- 
fied teacher candidates, and higher sal- 
aries were among the suggestions. Em- 
phasis should also be placed on the de- 
sirable features of teaching physical 
education by sponsoring career days and 
college visitations as well as encourag- 
ing those students enrolled in physical 
education classes and competing on ath- 
letic teams. 

Findings indicate that the program of 
selective recruitment for physical educa- 
tion is not adequate in terms of organi- 
zation, selection of practices, or inter- 
pretation of physical education to the 
public. Tt seems reasonable therefore to 
conclude that the program of selective 
recruitment should be extended and im- 
proved if a larger percentage of com- 
petent young persons is to be influ- 
enced to choose physical education. 


Luss 


The findings of the study justify the 
recommendation that an active commit- 
tee on selective recruitment be estab- 
lished at the national level to coordinate 
activities for recruitment, to disseminate 
information, and to promote additional 
research in this area. An attempt should 
also be made to eliminate the negative 
influences on students who are consid- 
ering physical education. It was recom- 
mended that physical education teachers 
and coaches be placed on the recruitment 
team because of their closeness to stu- 
dents in competitive athletics. 

Further studies should be conducted 
to compare the responses of the medio- 
ere or poor student with that of their 
college department chairman. Another 
study might be conducted in each of the 
six geographic regions to discover which 
factors are most influential for reeruit- 
ment within a particular geographical 
area. 
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Problems of Meaning and Distinction 


MADELINE COMERS NIXON 


University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


“Art bids us touch and taste and hear 
and see the world, and shrinks from what 
Blake calls mathematic form, from every 
abstract thing, from all that is of the 
brain only, from all that is not a foun- 
tain jetting from the entire hopes, mem- 
ories and sensations of the body.” 

Thus, the poet, William Butler Yeats, 
who combined the intellectual with the 
intuitive in his own works of art, defines 
the illusory quality of artistic import. 
But, as always, the definition itself is ab- 
stract, for art cannot be explained; its 
essential meaning is in the work itself. 

In a recent article Leonard Bernstein 
says, “There have been more words 
written about the Eroica Symphony than 
there are notes in it... And yet, has 
anyone ever successfully explained the 
EFroica? Can anyone explain in mere 
prose the wonder of one note following 
or coinciding with another so that we 
feel it is exactly how those notes had 
to be?” 


The How and Why of Dance 


The student of dance as an art is 
eternally confronted with these very 
problems of meaning and communica- 
tion. He finds that beyond the physical 
act of dancing it is a fascinating voyage 
of discovery in itself to come a little 
nearer to understanding the abstract con- 
cepts of meaning in art that have occu- 
pied the intellectual curiosity of men and 
women throughout history. 

The serious student of dance has a 
wealth of stimulating literature—histori- 
eal, philosophical, and scientifie—to en- 
rich his understanding of art and of life. 
For dance may be approached by the 
scientific method which asks how, by the 
philosophie method which asks why, or 
by a combination of the two approaches, 
undoubtedly the most enriching. 

The answer to the question how is 
most often learned in the laboratory, 
that is, the studio. The answer to the 
question why is frequently learned in 
the library. Thus, the student of dance 
is not always dancing, although he may 
be constantly studying the many facets 
of dance. The purely mental stimulation 
and challenge of the library work sends 
him back to the studio charged with new 
concepts, the old ones clarified, adding a 
stronger “spring to his foot.” 

His appreciation of the struggles, 
changes, and developments in his own 
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and other arts gives him a deeper under- 
standing of the ingredients of his own 
craft. He is rewarded to find that 
scholars in the field of history, philoso- 
phy, music, and art have devoted time 
and energy to the study of dance as an 
art. And, while it sometimes staggers 
him to discover the overwhelming num- 
ber of books and treatises that have been 
written on the dance, it is nonetheless a 
pleasure to know that so many gifted 
people have also loved and been fas«i- 
nated by dance. 


Philosophical Study of Dance 


The fact that dance is an autonom- 
ous art is little known outside the circle 
of those in or close to the dance world. 
Since it is almost impossible to enjoy 
art, whether it be music, painting, or 
dance, without at least a minimum of 
understanding, it is necessary to provide 
some analysis of the subject per se, to 
penetrate, if possible, to the pulse of 
the dance as it reflects its own life beat. 
Along this line, one of the most reveal- 
ing philosophical studies of the arts hes 
been carried on for many years by the 
philosopher, Susanne Langer. Her theor- 
ies and conclusions are available to all 
students of the arts in her books Phil- 
osephy in a New Key, Feeling and 
Form, and Problems of Art. 

In her comprehensive thought on the 
twin concepts of the relationship among 
the arts on the one hand, and the dis- 
tinction among the arts on the other. 
Mrs. Langer has given us an incisive 
study which places dance as a clearly 
defined essence among the several arts of 
mankind. This as we know from our 
own attempts to pursue the shadowy 
substance of meaning, is no easy task. 
While it is impossible to more than in- 
dicate them here, let us take a brief 
look at some of the ideas Mrs, Langer 
has developed concerning dance as a 
separate art. 


Meaning of Creation : 

First, she finds a key concept to un- 
lock some of the mysteries of art in the 
meaning of the word “creation.” Why 
do we say an artist creates? What is it 
that he creates? In dance, the chore- 
ographer creates an appearance or an 
apparition which springs from what the 
dancers do. 

When we watch a dance, we do not 
see people running around or twisting 
their bodies, nor do we see the physical 
materials as actual entities. What we do 
see is a display of interacting forces— 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS BOOKS SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge 
—orders shipped same day as received— 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids. 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS | 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


MEMO TO DANCE TEACHERS 
Order Focus on Dance—i, 1960 
72 p. $2.00 
AAHPER, 1201-16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 


ADD Keuowned 


ED DURLACHER 
TO YOUR STAFF 


with 


HONOR YOUR. 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N.Y 


Unique, Progressive Recorded 
Talk-Thru, Walk-Thru Method 


e Physical Fitness Activities to Music 
e Square Dances e Play Party 
e@ Couple Dances and 

& Mixers Singing Games 
e Rhythms e Marches 
e Folk Dances @ Rope Skipping 


Box No.HPE,Freeport, N. Y. 

C) Please Send FREE BROCHURE 

C) Enclosed is 50¢ for 33144 rpm DEMONSTRA- 
TION RECORD giving excerpts from the albums 
listed above. 
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Wonderful HELANCA 
boat-neck leotard makes every 


move you do with complete 
freedom, because it’s made of the 
omazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 
copen, royal, gray and red... +.95 
Breezy action wrap-cround skirt. Celanese. 
in block, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
Short...2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwe and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-1160 
1612 Broadway, New York City 


1612 Broodwoy, N.Y. 
New York + Boston =e~-® 
Chicago Los Angeles 


Fron- ANCER’ 
Hollywood Son Fron que © ER's 


cisco + Son Mateo 
Montreal Toronto 


“the dance driven this way, drawn that 
way, gathering here, spreading there— 
fleeing, resting, rising, and so forth; and 
all the motion seems to spring from 
powers beyond the performers.” For 
dance is an apparition of active powers, 
a dynamic image. What we see is virtual, 
not actual. The actual realities (place, 
gravity, body, museular strength, prop- 
erties, lights, sounds) disappear, and 
what we see, hear, and feel are the vir- 
tual realities, the “moving forces of the 
dance, the apparent centers of power 
and their emanations, their conflicts and 
resolutions, lift and decline, their rhyth- 
mie life. These are the elements of the 
created apparition, and are themselves 
not physically given, but artistically 
created.” 


Subjective Experience 

Second, she states that dance expresses 
an idea of the way that feelings, emo- 
tions, and all other subjective experi- 
ences come and go. In our everyday liv- 
ing this phase of our experience—our 


A listing of summer schools, camps, 
and workshops in dance will be 
made in “Spotlight on Dance’ in 
the early spring. Please send in- 
formation to the editor of the 
column by February 1, 1961. 


inner life—is only vaguely recognized. 
Since we have no names for its com- 
ponents we are often inclined to think 
that feeling is a formless affair. Yet 
subjective existence does have a struc- 
ture, and the work of art is an expres- 
sion of the nature of human feeling. “A 
dance is not a symptom of a dancer’s 
feeling, but an expression of its com- 
poser’s knowledge of many feelings.” 


The Material of Dance 


A third point which Mrs. Langer 
makes is in her treatment of the dis- 
tinetion between dance and all the other 
great arts, and of all arts from one 
another. This distinguishing feature 
“lies in the stuff of which the virtual 
image, the expressive form, is made.” 
She clarifies further by saying, “As 
painting is made purely of spatial vol- 
umes——not actual space-filling things but 
virtual volumes, created solely for the 
eye—and music is made of passage, 
movements of time, created by tone—so 
dance created a world of powers, made 
visible by the unbroken fabric of ges- 
ture.” Gesture, then, is the basie abstrac- 
tion whereby the dance illusion is made 
and organized. That is what differenti- 
ates the art of dance from all the other 
arts. Through such concepts there is 
created a thinking body, and the dancer 
is sent back to the studio where he may, 
in the words of Yeats, find his thoughts 
“rush out to the edges of his flesh.” ® 


\ction-tested suits in sanfor- 
ized, washable, colorfast 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste, 
sizes te fit every girl ma 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification 


Write for free 
gym suit circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 N. Morquette — Fond du Loc, Wis 


Mix or 


CHEERLEADER 
UNIFORMS 


match the dozens of 
combinations from NATION- 
AL. You won't find a bigger 
selection anywhere skirts, 
vests. jackets. blouses, sweaters, 
slacks. and the Princess Dress 
illustrated — 
cent on color! 

Write for cheerleader circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 N. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis. 


all with the ae- 


MODERN 
DANCE 
COSTUMES 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 

and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 


New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 


Write for complete dance catalog 


vibrant colors. 


and price list. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue 


Chicago 47, Illinois 
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IDEAS 


Maps Are Fun 
MILDRED VERBECK 


Benjamin Franklin Elementary School 
Pueblo, Colorado 


North, east, south, or west—Texas, 
Maine, Florida, or California. Wherever 
we go within the 48 states we have not 
left our playground. For we have a 
large map painted on the asphalt play 
area. This map has been enthusiastically 
received by students and teachers alike. 

The large map is helpful in many 
learning situations. For example, in 
studying social studies and in map read- 
ing, many children experience difficulty 
in understanding directions and relative 
sizes. With the playground map, a 
child can stand on one foot in Rhode 
Island or he down in Texas. He can 
actually walk from state to state and 
pace off comparative distances. 

The size and location of the map pro- 
vide many opportunities for learning 
and game gituations to be combined. 
These game opportunities may be 
grouped under four general headings: 

1. Relay Type. Two or more teams 
compete in running from a point in one 
of the oceans to a designated state and 
return. The difficulty of this game can 
be increased by placirg certain limita- 
tions upon the runner, ie., begin in the 
Atlantic Ocean, race to California and 
return, stepping into Michigan and New 
Mexico. A variation may be not to step 
into certain states. 

2. Obstacle Type. A team or individ- 
ual is given the following or similar in- 
structions either in writing or orally: 
begin in California, hop through Nevada, 
walk through Utah, jump over Colorado, 
duck walk through Kansas, and sit in 
Arkansas. The first to finish the instruc. 
tions correctly is the winner. 

3. Finding or Locating a Point. A 
team or individual is given a_ specific 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


point to locate, i.e., a point at which four 
states meet, a state with water on two 
sides, ete. 

4. Using a Ball. The group surrounds 
the map and tries to bounce a ball into 
the state named by a caller. Points may 
be kept individually or by team, de- 
pending upon the size of the group. 

This map was produced with the aid 
of an opaque projector. A small outline 
map was enlarged and then this en- 
larged map was projected state by state 
and enlarged until Rhode Island was the 
size of a child’s foot. Each state was 
then cut out of heavy paper. These cut- 
outs were assembled on the asphalt por- 
tion of the playground and chalk was 
used to trace around them. The chalk 
outlines were painted with yellow traffic 
paint, a dot placed for each state capi- 
tol, and the state name filled in. The 
completed map has proven an excellent 
teaching aid and a source of creative 
recreational activity on the school play- 
ground. * 


A Single-Sheet Inventory for 
Physical Education Majors 


JOHN C. MITCHEM 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Execution of departmental adminis- 
trative matters concerning students in a 
college program usually requires copious 
records. The compilation of the mate- 
rials of a major in the area of physical 
edueation is an even more difficult job 
than for most other academic areas be- 
cause of the multiplicity of recordable 
data. A complete inventory should in- 
elude scholastic facts, general informa- 
tion, records of participation in varsity 
sports and intramural activities, in addi- 
tion to proficiency ratings in the many 
skill areas embodied in the training of 
a physical educator. In many instances 


difficulties are encountered in procuring 
this information from a number of 
offices, especially when the information 
is needed immediately, For this reason, 
a single inventory incorporating infor- 
mation from a number of college admin- 
istrative files concerning physical edu- 
cation majors has been attempted. 

The single-sheet inventory can be 
mimeographed or printed. The exact 
format for both sides of the inventory 
can be adapted to departmental offer- 
ings and requirements of almost any 
college or university, regardless of size 
or diversity of curricular offerings. 
When the final format is drafted, re- 
quired courses and other general college 
requriements ean be included on the 
printed form. 

Blanks for the academic and personal 
data are found on one side of the sheet. 
This information ean be used for pre- 
registration and as a basis for determin- 
ing future departmental course offerings. 
The single-sheet inventory also serves as 
an address file and source of valuable 
general information and identification. 
The identification material is enhanced 
by inelusion of a photograph, height, 
weight, birth date, and college matricu- 
lation dates. The space at the bottom 
an be utilized for individual staff com- 
ments that might be useful in later eval- 
uations of the student 

A participation skill-technique- 
profile-check list is found on the other 
side of the sheet. The number of years 
the student participates in varsity sports, 
intramurals or other activities, and the 
skill proficiency attained are indicated 
by cireling the year and/or rating. The 
numerical rating scale employed—, 3, 
2, 1, and 0—is equivalent to a letter 
scale of A, B, C, D, and F. Either a 
numerical or a letter scale can be used. 
Championships, special awards, and 
honors are shown by writing in between 
the lines for the activities. The list of 
activities ineluded is not the only possi- 
ble list, but is intended to serve as a 
suggested basis of selection for any 
physical education department adopting 
the single-s! eet inventory. 

The conciseness, inclusiveness, and 
completeness of the information con- 
tained on the single-sheet inventory 
make it especially valuable for a num- 
ber of uses. It provides a functional 
profile for departmental advisors to use 
in matters pertaining to counseling. The 
photograph included with personal data 
provides additional identification, which 
enables the physical education adminis- 
trator and the departmental staff to 
employ the inventory for the selection 
of student assistants and for placement 
after graduation. Since records must be 
kept for functional administrative op- 
eration, the employment of the single- 
sheet inventory should prove to be a 
valuable aid for physical education ad- 
ministrators. (Write to Dr. Mitchem, 
care of the above address, to receive a 
copy of the single sheet inventory for 
use in your own department.) 
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PARADE 


Editor, MARIAN . SHAPIRO 


~ AAHPER National Headquarters 


Mouth-to-Mask Resuscitator 


Globe Industries, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
is now marketing a refinement in the 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation technique 
—a mouth-to-mask resuscitator. The 


new technique overcomes objections res- 
euers have to placing their mouths di- 
rectly on the mouth of the victim. It 
also prevents the dizziness of hyper- 
ventilation from continuous deep breath- 
ing which is often produced in mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation. The kit contains 
a facepiece, breathing tube and mouth- 
piece assembly, and an aspirator assem- 
bly which can be used to clean foreign 
matter from the victim’s throat. A Seeler 
valve housed at the end of the breathing 
tube allows the operator to breathe air 
into the victim’s lungs and at the same 
time prevents the flow of expired air 
from victim to operator by diverting it 
through an exhalation port. The resus- 
citator also has a relief valve to make 
it impossible to foree too much air into 
the victim’s lungs. A separate instru- 
ment called an airway can be placed in 
the victim’s mouth to hold the tongue 
forward. Complete kit in carrying bag 
retails for $34.50. The kit in a carrying 
ease sells for $42.75 


U. S. Public Health Service Exhibit 


To meet the demands from states and 
local communities, the U. S. Public 
Health Service has made arrangements 
to have its lightweight (23 lbs.) table- 
top school health exhibit duplicated and 
made available at $23.32 per copy. For 
more information write to Stricker and 
Company, P. O. Box 415, La Plata, Mary- 
land. 


New Pellgun Semi-Automatic Pistol 
Crosman Arms Company, iInc., Fairport, 
New York, has recently released the new 
Crosman “600”—a .22 caliber, CO. gas- 


powered semi-automatic pellgun pistol 
that fires ten shots in less than three sec- 
onds with match target accuracy. The 
reciprocating CO. gas-powered hammer 
cylinder, developed by Crosman engi- 
neers, is based on the patented swing 
feed mechanism of the Crosman bolt ac- 
tion repeating rifle. The guns needs to 
be cocked only once for the complete use 
of a Crosman CO, giant gas powerlet 
(about 40 shots). Trouble-free shooting 
is provided by a ‘seal-klean’ filtered 
valve whieh traps dirt, dust, and metal 
particles as well as lubricating the valve 
ring and mechanism by means of an oil 
impregnated filter. This gun sells for 
$27.50. 


Combination—Three in One 


Actually three instruments in one (hi 
fi phonograph, public address system, 
and radio), the new Rhythmaster by 
Rek-O-Kut incorporates a variety of 
features to make it an adaptable and 
ideal teaching aid. A Variable Speed 
Turntable plays 33-1/3, 45, and 78 rpm 
records, any size record from six to 
twelve inches, at any speed from 25 to 
100 rpm, and allows you to increase or 
decrease speed to meet your particular 
requirements. By plugging a microphone 
into the input provided, you can super- 
impose your voice over the recording 
and give your mech, comment and 


instruction while the selection is being 
played. The hi fi publie address system 
gives undistorted reception for up to 
1000 people and has complete full range 
tone eontrols. The Rhythmaster sells 
for $349.95 from Rek-O-Kut Co., Inc., 
Corona, New York. 


your 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Teaching Aid for Swimming 

Swim-Quick, a teaching aid with sei- 
entifically controlled bouyancy to keep 
the pupil’s body in the correct swim- 
ming position while giving complete 
freedom of movement, has been found to 
decisively cut teaching time by giving 
complete assurance to the pupil. The 
new device is made of B. F. Goodrich 
Koroseal which is virtually indestrue- 
tible; it will not absorb water and is 
impossible to sink under any condition. 
Write to Ocean Pool Supply Company, 
155 West 23rd Street, New York 11, 
New York, for more information and a 
complete catalog. 


Economy Reel Available 

Model 202, ZeeBee spinning reel, 
which will retail for only $5.95, has re- 
cently been introduced by Zebco Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma. According to 
company officials, this economy model 
contains many features not normally 
found in a fishing reel in this price 
class. It will not backlash, has positive 
anti-reverse, quick-set adjustable drag, 
an interchangeable spool, and comfort- 
able thumb control. The reel comes com- 
plete with 100 yards of 10 Ib, monofila- 
ment line. 


Plastic for Tacking 

Plasti-Tak, a white, taffy-like plastic 
material manufactured by Brooks Manu- 
facturing Co., 1051 Meredith Drive, Cia- 
cinnati 31, Ohio, is an adhesive fastner 
you can use many times without damag- 
ing walls and surfaces or leaving un- 
slightly marks. It can be used on any 
clean dry surface and should prove ideal 
for use in hanging posters and notices 
in shower and locker rooms. Once used 
to fasten, it is unaffected by weather and 
humidity and will not melt or freeze. 
The company suggests hundreds of other 
uses. Write directly to the company to 
find out more about this versatile prod- 
uct. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


HOOPLA BASKETBALL 


Contributed by Gerry Gilburts and Elaine Smith 
Students, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


TYPE: Basketball LEVEL: Junior and senior high 
PLAYING AREA: Basketball EQUIPMENT: 1 basketball 


court and 6 hula hoops 
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HOW WE PLAY IT: 


There are two teams of 7 players, whose positions are 3 forwards, 
2 guards, and 2 hoopies. The teams are in regular basketball forma- 
tion except for the 2 hoopies of each team who stand inside the 
free-throw circle. They hold a hula hoop between them, extended 
with one hand across the center of the circle. The hoop may be 
moved horizontally or vertically at arm’s length; it may not be 
twirled, and the hoopies may not stoop or reach in moving the hoop. 
Each of the guards is also equipped with a hoop. 

The object of the game is for the forwards to pass the ball through 
the hoop of the hoopies. They may dribble or pass. The opposing 
guards attempt to guard the forwards and, by extending their hoop 
in any direction, cause the ball to pass through their hoop, thus 
gaining possession of the ball for their team. The ball is then taken 
out-of-bounds by a forward near the center line. The first hoop the 
ball passes through is the one that counts for any decision. 
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SCORING: 2 points are awarded a team each time it puts the ball 
through the hoopies’ hoop, and 1 point is awarded for a free throw. 


FORWARDS: They play regular basketball but shoot for the hoop 
instead of the basket. They may play on any portion of their court 
but must not enter the free throw circle. 


GUARDS: They must control the hoop with at least one hand at all 
times. They must not enter the free throw circle. After each goal, 
the hoopies and guards change places to prevent the hoopies from 
standing throughout a game. 


HOOPIES: They are confined to the free throw circle and may not 
move from their original position, except for their arms. 


FREE THROWS: The two hoopies move under the basket and with 
arms extended hold the hoop at shoulder level in a steady, horizontal 
position. Standing at the free throw line, the forward must bounce 
the ball on the floor so that it passes through the hoop on the first 
bounce. 


FOULS: 


1. Body contact with the opposite players or hoops. 

2. The forward has fouled if he hits a hoop already in position 
(similar to charging). 

3. In case of a double foul, one forward from each team jumps in 
the center after each has taken a free throw. . 


Vew enlarged 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 


Now clothbound, this collection of the best original 
games published in the Journal of Health e Physical 
Education e Recreation helps you bring excitement 
and variety into your activities program at elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. More than 200 
games are described, complete with equipment needs 
and many diagrams of playing areas. 310 p. $3.00. 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St, N.W., Washington, D. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


PUNDOD BALL 


Contributed by Max Plasner 
Clinton Place Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey 


TYPE: Punch and dodge ball LEVEL: Intermediate and ju- 
nior high 


PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium EQUIPMENT: Volleyball 


FIELDING 
xX AREA 
x 
x x 


SAFETY 
ZONE 


x x 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


A line is drawn to divide the length of the gymnasium into one- 
third and two-thirds. The class is divided into four equal teams, with 
one team at bat and the other three in the field. The player at bat 
punches the ball into the fielding area and attempts to run to the 
opposite wall and back across the dividing line, into the safety zone, 
without being hit by the ball which may be thrown at him by any 
of the fielders. 


RULES: 


1. A player who negotiates the run successfully scores a run for his 


! 


team. 
2. In order for an out to be scored, the ball, either on the fly or on 

the bounce, must hit the batter below the waist. This can be done 

only in the fielding area. 

A batted ball caught on the fly is not an out. 

When in possession of the ball, a fielder may not walk or run with 

it. He may move only when not in possession of the ball. 

A fielder may pass the ball to a teammate or attempt to hit the 

batter himself. 

Each team is allowed three outs, after which it takes positions in 

the field and the next team takes its turn at bat. 
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BASKET KICKBALL 


Contributed by Harriet Worniak 
Alpena, Michigan 


TYPE: Combination of kick- LEVEL: Junior high school 


and EQUIPMENT: Volleyball and 
PLAYING AREA: Gym floor basketball goal 

marked off into a baseball 

diamond 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


This game can be played by six players or more on a team. The 
class is divided into two equal teams. One team is up to kick and 
the other team is out in the field. The team in the field must have a 
girl to pitch the ball and two girls to stand by the basketball goal and 
shoot. These two girls are called “shooters.” The rest of the fielders 
scatter out around the diamond. The pitcher rolls the ball to the 


first kicker. The kicker kicks the ball and runs around the bases 
without stopping at any base. The fielders recover the ball and throw 
it to the two shooters under the basket. The shooters try to make a 
goal before the runner gets home. If a goal is scored before the 
runner gets home, the runner is out. If the runner gets home before 
a goal is scored, a run is scored. Each team is up to kick until three 
outs are made. An out may also be made by a fielder catching a 
fly ball, or catching a ball off the wall before it bounces. The game 
is played in regular innings just like kickball. 


Study of Muscle Reactions 


Recipient of the William G. Anderson 
Merit Award at the 1960 Miami Beach 
Convention, Frances A. Hellebrandt is 
studying muscle reactions when a subject 
reaches the point of agony in the inter- 
ests of research and crippled children. 
With 24 University of Wisconsin coeds 
as subjects, Dr. Hellebrandt has found 
that when a person trains one arm or leg 
he is learning the same skill with the 
other as well as inereasing strength. Thus 
the research has implications for crippled 
children because a person with a badly 
disabled arm or leg might be rehabili- 
ated by training the opposite arm or leg. 
The research is supported by the Easter 
Seal Research Foundation of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 


Project assistant Joan Waterland records vital 
information and Frances A. Hellebrandt counts 
off seconds as University of Wisconsin soph- 
omore Su Schaffer lifts a lead weight to the 
point of exhaustion in the research study con- 
ducted at the University of Wisconsin Motor 
Learning Research Laboratory in Madison. 


Need for Doctorates 


A recent survey of 475 universities 
and colleges in the United States reveals 
that by 1965 the physical education de- 
partments of these schools will need 
from 447 to 482 staff members holding 
doctoral degrees. The schools surveyed 
constitute a 334% percent random sample 
of the total of 1426 schools in the United 
States which offer at least a Bachelor’s 
Degree. The questionnaire which was 
sent to the 475 schools was completed by 
318 or 66.9 percent of them. Informa- 
tion needed for drawing the sample was 
obtained from the list of schools in -the- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Editor , DOROTHY 


iversity. of Maryland, 


Education Directory 1959-60, Part I1J— 
Higher Education published by the 
United States Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare.— Helen M. 
Zimmerman, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Exercise for Well-Being 

Extensive research at the University 
of California has demonstrated that tak- 
ing regular physical exercise markedly in- 
creases a person’s sense of well-being and 
definitely boosts his capacity for taking 
nervous strains, disappointments, and 
frustrations in his stride. The study em- 
ployed two control groups—one of which 
engaged daily in supervised exercise, and 
one which did not. The exercise group’s 
morale and ability to adjust to nervous 
stress was found to be far superior to 
the nonexercise group. Conclusions of 
the investigators: exercise (swimming 
and walking were’ most highly recom- 
mended) provides one of the most effee- 
tive means for the release of morale- 
sapping nervous tensions. — Today’s 
Health, June 1960. 


Note to Researchers 

All persons who wish to present 
papers before the Research Section at 
the AAHPER Convention in Atlantic 
City, March 17-21, 1961, should send an 
abstract of the paper to C. Etta 
Walters, Institute of Human Develop- 
ment, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, by November 15. 


References on Motor 
Learning and Motor 
Performance 


AAHPER publishes another use- 
ful research tool, as compiled by 
Elwood Craig Davis and Aileene 
Lockhart, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, University of 
Southern California. Contains 
over 1400 references listed by 
author. Includes studies on sen- 
sory-motor, perceptual-motor, 
psycho-motor, and neuromuscu- 
lar learning. 

1960. 64 p. $1.50 


AAHPER—NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Index available from A. W. 


Hubbard, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, for $1.00. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY NEWS 


Research Laboratory at the Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation and sup- 
ported by the department and outside 
grants. The laboratory is equipped with 
an 8-channel Offner Electromyograph, 
McKesson Metabolar, treadmill, bicycle 
ergometer, monodrums, spiometers, 
sphygmomanometers, perimeters, depth 
perception apparatus, strength testing 
equipment with a testing table, cable 
tensiometers, calipers, robot camera, 
Monroe and Frieden calculators, metro- 
nomes, electric clocks, form boards, and 
numerous equipment items designed to 
measure various kinesthetic reactions and 
other aspects of motor learning. 

The equipment available makes the 
following types of research possible: 
physiological (fatigue, strength and con- 
ditioning studies, metabolism), neuro- 
physiological (motor learning), and 
kinesiological (by means of electromyo- 
grams and body photographs). The fa- 
cilities of the laboratory are available to 
faculty members and graduate students. 

The types of studies which have been 
conducted have been of the following na- 
ture: the effects of therapeutic agents 
(heat and cold) on muscular strength 
and endurance; the effects of short bouts 
of isometric and isotonic contractions on 
muscular strength and endurance; motor 
learning studies of high and low moter 
ability people; a study of techniques of 
action potential recordings; and kine- 
siological analyses of movement. 


Architectural Research Division of the 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, 
has been awarded a grant by the Educa- 
tion Facilities Laboratories, Inc., to con- 
duct a study on the feasibility of using 
limited shelters for physical education. 
Existing evidence points to the eonclu- 
sion that many physical education activi- 
ties could be conducted without costly, 
overdesigned gymnasiums, even in mod- 
erately cold climates. The research will 
attempt to determine the limits of en- 
vironmental conditions which might be 
tolerated by a physical education class 
and to investigate ways by which the 
resulting conditions might be realized. 

The study will involve a survey and 
analysis of existing structures in schools 
and in industry that relate to the prob- 
lem to determine what contributions 
those structures offer toward the solu- 
tions of physical education problems. 
Elements and devices for controlling the 
environmental factors will be sought. 
The elements may be architectural, me- 
chanical, or natural, such as trees, shrubs, 
and other landscaping materials. The 
Architectural Research Division will use 
its architectural wind tunnel, lighting 
dome, sun lamp and other facilities in 
the investigation of the effectiveness of 
such elements. 
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Last Years Longer' 
approved for 


tournament 
play! 


Dayton steel tennis, badminton 
and paddie tennis racquets are 
ideal for any schoo! or play- 
ground program. Their ‘‘extra 
whip'' imp every y gster's 
game—gives a speed and 
accuracy that cannot be 
matched by any other type 
of racquet. j 
What's more, Dayton rac- | 
quets are practically inde- 
structible. Their steel strings 
and tubular steel frames are 


not affected by climatic __.. 


changes. No covers or 
presses are needed to fi 
protect them, They won't it fi} 
worp, splinter, rot or sag. | + 
Investigate them now. 
Ask your local dealer \ 
about them—or write to- 


day for complete infor- 
mation. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 


9110 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio 


1 to August 11, 1961. 


tures in English) 


Write: Admissions Offic 
tional Summer School, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 


Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia, including Finland. (All lec- 


e, Oslo Interna- 


Northfield, Minn. 


at?” Borrow By MAIL 


1328 Per Month 


— Repays 


Further your educ ation, pay pres 
ing bills, enjoy things yon want 
\ with a confi ential LOA 


Everything priva 
matter where you live, rush thi 
pon, Loan Order Blank mailed F 
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Joint Recreation Program 


(Continued from page 34) 
available. This was evidenced by the 
creation of a unified plan of admini- 
stration and executive management 
and control of public recreation. It 
was further evidenced by the forma- 
tion of a unified, comprehensive city- 
wide plan of recreation areas and 
the improvement of areas with ade- 
quate facilities for both indoor and 
outdoor activities according to the 
best known standards of city plan- 
ning in this field. 


Informed Citizens Support Plans 

There were many other favorable 
conclusions, including the recogni- 
tion of organized groups such as area 
councils, citizens’ study committees, 
and, most important, the formation 
of an Area Council Joint Recreation 
Committee. The purpose of this 
study group was to inform the re- 
sponsible public authorities of the 
local area and neighborhood needs, 
determined by the studies. Recom- 
mendations included program and 
material recreation areas and facili- 
ties. Many groups began to study 
the plans of the responsible authori- 
ties for meeting recreation needs. 
When better informed, they support 
these authorities in their efforts to 
secure adequate financial resources 
for carrying out plans. 

There were some unfavorable fac- 
tors, as might be anticipated with 
hundreds of people working on this 
project. These included the lack of 
adequate funds for administrative 
and executive operation, for main- 
tenance, and for capital expenditures 
to acquire needed areas and improve- 
ment of areas and facilities. Also, 
many citizens’ groups became im- 
patient because their respective rec- 
reation surveys did not warrant as 
high a priority as they had hoped. 
Their failure to see and understand 
the city-wide problem as clearly as 
the local needs caused irritating 
criticism of the public authorities, 
who were visualizing the needs of 
the city as a whole. These problems, 
however, did not overbalance the 
good effects of the cooperative plan. 
Agreements were reached, and the 
Joint Recreation Board became a 
reality. 


The seven-member Joint Recrea- 
tion Board was expanded to thirteen 
members in 1950 and the new Board 
was called the Recreation Council. 
Under the present set-up, the School 
Board has six representatives. They 
are the superintendent of schools, the 
president, the recreation chairman, 
the business manager, the clerk-trea- 
surer, and one other member of the 
Board. The city’s six representatives 
include the mayor, the law director, 
the finance director, the public prop- 
erty commissioner, and two council- 
men. The chairman is a lay person, 
usually the chairman of the Welfare 
Federation. Coordinators for the 
Council are the commissioner of rec- 
reation of the City of Cleveland, 
John 8S. Nagy, and the directing 
supervisor of physical welfare for 
the Board of Education, George J. 
Kozak. This organization has proved 
to be the most desirable because the 
voting bodies of these two organiza- 
tions can draft proposed legislation 
for approval. 

In the fall of 1959 the capital im- 
provement levy for expanded recre- 
ation facilities was passed by a sub- 
stantial majority of votes, making 
possible the proposed six-year plan 
calling for 39 new playgrounds, 12 
walk-to-neighborhood pools, 5 recrea- 
tion centers with indoor-outdoor 
pools, and a new 18-hole golf course. 


Maximum Use of Tax Dollars 

The Cleveland Board of Edueca- 
tion is the only large school system 
with no bonded indebtedness. The 
Board has operated on a pay-as-you- 
go basis since 1925. Through coop- 
erative planning, schools are de- 
signed for after-school and evening 
community use. The School Board 
has just completed five new elemen- 
tary schools, three junior high schools, 
and additions to established schools. 

This bold venture of city-school 
joint planning has proved to be a 
successful move. Clevelanders agree 
that they are getting the maximum 
use of their recreation tax dollar. 
The modern schools with its recrea- 
tion area and the beautiful new ree- 
reation centers with adjacent play 
field areas have inspired business 
and community civic leaders to 
adopt the slogan that ‘‘Cleveland is 
the best location in the nation.’’ * 
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Summer Workshops Provide Practical Knowledge 


Summer Outdoor Education Workshop. 
Forty-nine school and college adminis- 
trators and teachers, park and recrea- 
tion supervisors, and camping and out- 
door education leaders from 12 states 
participated in the Summer Outdoor 
Education Workshop held August 15-26 
at the W. K. Kellogg Gull Lake Biologi- 
eal Station of Michigan State University, 
at Hickory Corners, Michigan. Those at- 
tending developed program materials in 
outdoor education for use in their own 
schools, colleges, or agencies. 

The Gull Lake Workshop represents 
all aspects of outdoor education, in- 
cluding the use of the outdoors as a 
learning laboratory and the skills and 
appreciations for outdoor living. Through 
seminars, field trips, and clinics the par- 
ticipants engaged in a wide variety of 
program activities such as outdoor in- 
terpretation, conservation, science in the 
outdoors, casting, shooting, boating and 
water activities, family camping, and the 
use of native materials. 

Nationally known consultants repre- 
senting all segments of outdoor eduea- 
tion assisted the staff in the broad cov- 
erage of activities and individual prob- 
lems. The resources for outdoor educa- 
tion at the Biological Station are among 
the best in the nation. The setting, on 
one of Michigan’s finest lakes surrounded 
by the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, the Kel- 
logg Forest, and the Kellogg Farm, con- 
stitutes the diversified outdoor labora- 
tory. The facilities at the Station, ideal 
for workshops, include excellent dormi- 
tories, 32 new apartments for families, a 
dining room and auditorium, and a re- 
search laboratory. 

The date for the 1961 Workshop has 
‘been set for August 14-25. Four hours 
of graduate credit are offered in educa- 
tion, fisheries and wildlife, or health, 
physical education, and recreation. Those 
planning to attend should make reser- 
vations early. 


Workshop for State Directors of Health, 
‘Physical Education, and Recreation. The 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the 
AAHPER staff, specialists from the 
‘Office of Education, and leaders from 
related agencies participated in the Sum- 
mer Workshop held August 28 through 
September 2 at the W. K. Kellogg Gull 
Lake Biological Station, Hickory Cor- 
ners, Michigan. Many of those attending 
were accompanied by their families. In 
addition to the diseussion of vital educa- 
tion issues and the work of task forces 
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on pertinent problems, there was a com- 
plete program of outdoor education ac- 
tivities. 

The state directors give important 
leadership to outdoor education and 
most of them have, or will have, directed 
outdoor education workshops in their 
own states. All report a growing interest 
in outdoor education and the develop- 
ment of many new programs in schools, 
colleges, and agencies. 


West Virginia Conservation Education 
Workshop, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, featured an interpretation 
of outdoor education and an angling 
and casting clinic on August 22. The 
program was under the direction of Joe 
M. Hutchison, Jr., instructor, Recreation 
Department, School of Physical Educa- 
tion, West Virginia University. The 
workshop runs for three weeks and car- 
ries graduate credit. Between 50 and 60 
teachers from West Virginia enrolled 
in this year’s workshop. 


Boy Scout National Jamboree 


Outdoor education activities were pop- 
vlar at the National Boy Scout Jam- 
boree held near Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, July 22-28. Thousands of Scouts 
participated in casting and shooting. 
Many of the instructors in these activi- 
ties were provided through the AAHPER 
Outdoor Education Project, the National 
Rifle Association, the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, the National Association of Ang- 
ling and Casting Clubs, and member 
companies of the Associated Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers. 

Members of the casting team included 
Clifford L. Netherton of the NAACC 
and coordinator of the casting clinies; 
William Strouts, Gloversville, New 
York; David Ferris, Kankakee, Illinois, 
Public Schools; Randy Watkins, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie; Perry 
Nichols, Boulder, Colorado; Gilman 
Smith, Okemos, Michigan; Carl A. 
Troester, III, Washington, D. C.; Jay 
Magwire, Montpelier, Vermont; Jim and 


Jane Haywood, Jim Alexander, and Jack 


Loughran of the Zebeo Company; John 
Lewark, Denison-Johnson Corporation; 
Eddie Wood, Langley Corporation; and 
Johnny Dieckman, Garcia Corporation. 
The group of instructors in shooting in- 
cluded Jim Dee, Sportsmen’s Service 
Bureau of the Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers’ Institute; 
Frank Trezise, SAAMI; and Tod Sloan, 
National Rifle Association. 


NEWS NOTES 


e The eighth grade class of the Wood- 
side Junior High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, held its annual school camping 
program at the Ahquabi State Park, 
May 22-25. Ben Davis, educational su- 
pervisor for the Polk County Board of 
Education, reports a very successful ven- 
ture. Iowa history, life science, and ang- 
ling were among the many interesting ac- 
tivities. 

e South Dakoia State College, Brook- 
ings, conducted its second Outdoor Edu- 
eation Workshop, July 18-22. Glenn E. 
Robinson, director of the graduate pro- 
gram, reports much interest in the ac- 
tivities, which included conservation, 
casting, shooting, boating, camping, 
archery, and a study of the philosophy 
of outdoor education. 

e Another successful outdoor classroom 
was conducted for the sixth grade stu- 
dents from the Lakeside and Bunker Hill 
schools, Coos Bay, Oregon, at Camp 
Tsilteoos last spring. Oregon State Col- 
lege at Corvallis organized the program, 
which emphasized conservation, outdoor 
science, and skills. 

e The Junior and Senior High School 
of Worthington, Ohio, located on an 80- 
acre site, has developed an excellent out- 
door laboratory. Plans are under way 
to extend its use in elementary school 
instruction, outdoor scienee, conserva- 
tion, and outdoor skills. This will be 
achieved through a cooperative ap- 
proach, with all departments in the 
school system involved. Robert H. Me- 
Burney is coordinator of outdoor edu- 
eation for the Worthington Schools. 

e Casting is one of the activities offered 
in the physical education classes of the 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 
Charles Christensen is the instructor. 

e Plans are under way at Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, to in- 
elude several outdoor sports, such as 
shooting, casting, and archery, in the 
intramural program this year. Robert 
Epskamp is one of the faculty members 
working with the intramural program. 
@ Seventy-five Hartford, Michigan, High 
School students participated in a shot- 
gun shooting program last spring. The 
activity was a cooperative enterprise 
with the schools and the Hartford hunt- 
ing club. Dick Miller, Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, was the instructor. 
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Flexibility 


(Continued from page 28) 


rather that each movement involves 
a specifie flexibility factor. Hup- 
perich and Sigerseth ran intercorre- 
lations between the various joint 
movements measured and came to 
this same conclusion, that flexibility 
is not a general factor but a specific 
factor with each joint. 
Considerable discussion has been 
raised concerning flexibility follow- 


ing the published results of the 
Kraus-Hirschland report. Two items 
are of interest in reviewing their 
published flexibility findings. All 
athletic groups display noticeably 
greater hip flexion and extension, 
the movement chiefly involved in the 
floor touch test, than do the 16-year- 
old boys (55.5 degrees for the 16 
year olds as compared to a range of 
from 97.2 to 126 degrees for the ath- 
letie groups). If flexibility is a spe- 
cific factor and not a general factor, 
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it would then follow that no one test 
item ean determine whether or not 
an individual is flexible save for the 
particular joint or joints involved in 
that movement. 


Summary 


In summary, the following points 
appear important : 


1. Flexibility as such seems to vary 
more with habituated activity patterns than 
with other factors, such as age. 


2. It is entirely possible that extending 
flexibility performance of some joints may 
detract from that skill. Limiting range of 
movement may enhance some skills, that is, 
skills in track, basketball, and baseball. 


3. Little evidence has been found that 
age, as such, from 10 years to full maturity 
determined flexibility performance. 

4. There appears to be a flexibility pat 
tern in each case or group studied which 
parallels the skills and habits of body 
movement present and is peculiar to these 
latter. 


5. There is evidence that it may not be 
possible to develop skills to a high degree 
without laying the groundwork of a proper 
flexibility pattern for the skill. 


These statements hold important 
implications for teaching activities, 
both as to methods and to reasons 
for suecessful or  nonsuecessful 
teaching. Current research has re- 
vealed situations and characteristics 
concerning flexibility in sufficiently 
important perspective to warrant a 
great deal of exploratory research 
and daily attention to flexibility 
characteristics as important factors 
in teaching. * 
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A REPORT ON OPERATION FITNESS--U.S.A. 


OPERATION FITNESS — U.S.A., 
AAHPER’s vehicle for motivation and 
implementation of fitness activities, will 
soon enter its third year. Most of its 
first year was devoted to organization, 
planning, development of materials and 
action projects, and efforts to obtain 
additional financial support, and this 
process is still continuing. During 1960, 
the Association’s pioneering work be- 
came recognized as a moving foree in 
the nation. Firness—U.S.A. 
continues to provide the spark and di- 
rection for the organized efforts of 
thousands of professional leaders in the 
50 states and in other nations. 

The national headquarter’s role has 
been one of stimulation and encourage- 
ment. As part of the promotional ef- 
forts, more than 125,000 kits of printed 
materials have been distributed from the 
AAHPER office. The staff has traveled 
more than 200,000 miles on missions 
centering about our professional efforts 
in fitness, and over 200 speeches and 
talks were given, 

Thus far, as a result of stimulation 
through Operation Firness — U.S.A., 
more than 3600 elinies were held on 
various sports skills, fitness testing tech- 
niques, and outdoor edueation skills. 
Some 1800 special programs were pre- 
sented on radio and television, some on 
a nation-wide hookup. Approximately 
1650 public fitness demonstrations and 
programs were produced by local lead- 
ers attracting upwards of 3 million citi- 
zens of all ages. Large numbers of 
sports festivals, exhibits, sportsordamas, 
and displays attracted additional people 
to see the fitness concept in action 

Some 32 state fitness conferences were 
held; 29 college and university fitness 
institutes were conducted; six national 
fitness conferences were sponsored. 
Eighty American communities sent teams 

the two Mott Foundation-supported 
community school clinies at Flint. Their 
impact on community mobilization for 
better programs for all youth and citi- 
zens is already clearly observable. 
Youth Fitness Testing 

The project with the greatest seope 
and impact has been the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test Project. Through 
use of this now universally recognized 
test program, more than 221% million 
youth have been reached and motivated 
to achieve higher physical fitness levels. 
Use of the fitness test has also resulted 
in curriculum study and revision, more 
attention to individual needs, increased 
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program diversification, and better in- 
struction. The test is now conducted in 
every state and in 22 nations—by phys- 
ical educators, camp and recreation di- 
rectors, youth serving agencies, church 
and scout groups, and all types of 
schools. 

National fitness test norms for college 
men. were recently made available. 
Norms for college women are in process. 

The AAHPER Youth Fitness Test 
was but the first step in a comprehen- 
sive, nation-wide program. In process 
now is a major project to develop com- 
plete test batteries in sports skills of all 
types, for both boys and girls, at all age 
levels. It is anticipated that the test 
program will have tremendous imp ct 
on physical education instruction and 
recreation in the future. A companion 
to this development is a new project 
for strengthening the quality of in- 
struction and curriculum. 


Promotion of Track and Field 


The second largest action project 
under OPERATION Firrness—U.S.A., has 
been the nationwide Track and Field 
Project, financed by Mutual of Omaha. 
The project strikes at the heart of all 
movement and basic activity and seeks 
to multiply participation of both boys 
and girls across the nation. During its 
first year, 1960, more than 15 million 
youth took part in track and field clinies 
and meets of many types. The target 
for 1961 will be 22 million youth. If 
local leaders everywhere continue to 
demonstrate their cooperation and desire 
to make the program successful, that 
goal will be reached, 


Awards for Track Programs 

Special track and field awards are 
available for the best programs devel- 
oped for men and for women in both the 
junior colleges and four-year colleges 
and universities. The award winners 
for the best all-round promotional ef- 
fort among the colleges during 1960 
went to Florida A & M University, 
Tallahassee (men); Western Carolina 
College, Cullowhee, North Carolina 
(women) ; Snow College, Ephraim, Utah 
(junior colleges for men); and North- 
eastern Junior College, Sterling, Colo- 
rado (junior colleges for women). Best 
composite team scores among colleges 
were registered at Florida A & M Uni- 
versity and at Grambling College, Loui- 
siana. 

AAHPER officials are now working 
with other organizations to produce 


greater mass participation in several 
other sports in the coming months. An- 
nouncements on these developments are 
expected soon. 


Special Projects 


Other activities include the “Lady Be 
Fit” Project, still in the development 
stage. Several workshops have been 
conducted to develop a core of leaders 
for the program. This is one of the first 
efforts to carry the fitness and nutrition 
emphasis beyond the school-age level, to 
mothers and housewives. 

Another project is Operation Archery, 
an integral part of the AAHPER Onut- 
door Edueation Project, which will ex- 
pand its services in coming months. 
Similarly, projects in boat handling and 
boat safety and family living in the 
outdoors will be part of the ongoing 
efforts of that project, now in its sixth 
year in AAHPER. 


Words Give Way to Action 


Letters arriving daily at AAHPER 
headquarters indicate that professional 
leaders over America are placing total 
fitness in the forefront of their planned 
programs. Physical fitness is not the 
lone target of their efforts, but the need 
for greater levels of physical fitness are 
now so well documented that there is no 
longer any doubt about the need for 
concerted, positive action. 

Forty years ago it took only 90 horse- 
power to keep a combat plane in the 
air. These planes are now on exhibit at 
the Smithsonian Institution in the na- 
tion’s capital. Today, it takes 250 horse- 
power to carry a 115-pound female to 
the corner grocery, or to haul the kids 
five blocks to school or to the motion 
picture theatre. 

Reports from our military bases say 
that 70 percent of the selected young 
men cannot pass a simple fitness test. 
Recent comparisons between Japanese 
and American youth, and between Brit- 
ish and American youth, through use of 
the AAHPER Fitness Test are far 
from complimentary. They are, indeed, 
a eall to action. 

Hippocrates, the father of medicine, 
said, “That which is used develops; that 
which is not used wastes away.” Toynbee 
tells us that “nineteen of twenty-one 
great civilizations have died from inner 
decay; and not by conquest from with- 
out.” 

Yes, the time has passed for lethargy. 
Leaders in our profession need apolo- 
gize to no one because of the services 
they render. Ours is a unique opportunity 
and a unique responsibility; OPERATION 
Firness—U.S8.A. is the tool designed 
especially to stimulate action and as- 
sure results. AAHPER has been proud 
of the great interest in fitness across the 
nation and proud to do all in its power 
to provide assistance to local leaders 
everywhere who seek to exert this lead- 
ership. 
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Teacher-Opinion Poll Asks About Interscholastic Athletics 


A Project of NEA‘s Research Division 


Do you believe that proper emphasis 
is being placed on interscholastie athlet- 
ics such as football and basketball in 
the secondary schools of your ecommu- 
nity? This was the question which the 
NEA Research Division, in its Teacher- 
Opinion Poll, asked a scientifically 
selected sample of the nation’s teachers. 
Here are the opinions: 


Too much emphasis 33.8% 
Too little emphasis 3.1 
Emphasis about right 51.5 
Don’t know 11.6 


A much higher proportion of the see- 
ondary-school teachers (40.4%) believe 
there is “too much” emphasis than do 
the elementary-school teachers (28.1%). 
But hasty conclusions are not in order— 
a slightly higher percent of secondary 
teachers believe the emphasis is “about 
right,” 52.3 pereent compared with 50.8 
pereent of elementary. 

This apparent paradox—of more sec- 
ondary-school teachers believing the em- 
phasis is about right and at the same 
time more believing there is too much 
emphasis—is due to a higher percent 
of secondary teachers holding opinions. 
Only 81.4 pereent of the elementary 


teachers held an opinion; 96.5 percent 
of the secondary teachers did. 
Elem. Sec. 


Too mueh 28.1% 40.4% 
Too little ; 2.5 3.8 
About right _. 50.8 52.3 
Don’t know 18.6 3.5 


The fact that about 80 pereent of the 
men teachers are in secondary schools 
and only about 30 percent of the women 
teachers are in secondary schools un- 
doubtedly affects the answers obtained 
when opinions are compared as two sep- 
arate groups. 


Too much .. 37.0% 32.4% 
Too little 4.8 2.4 
About right 55.0 50.0 
Don’t know 3.2 15.2 


The item above appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1960 issue of the NEA Journal. 
It was written about and by one of the 
service arms of the National Education 
Association, its Research Division. 
Current Statistics 

and Long-Range Studies 

Organized in 1922, the Division pro- 
vides. the teaching profession with eur- 
rent information and makes long-range 
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studies that the profession needs. It 
eeps a watchful eye on trends in 
teachers’ salaries, teacher retirement, 
and teacher welfare in general. It helps 
to develop sound statutes and interpre- 
tations through analyses of laws govern- 
ing tenure, salary, and retirement. It 
studies state aid formulas, types of 
taxes, and state finance legislation in an 
effort to help develop better financial 
support of publie schools. 


Reference Library 
and Informational Services 


The Division provides current data on 
teacher supply and demand (as for ex- 
ample in the article on “Future Demand 
for Teachers in Health and Physical 
Education,” in the September 1959 
JOHPER), elass size, and working con- 
ditions. It helps on the instructional 
program through studies such as those 
of teacher opinion on pupil behavior. 

Another useful function of the Re- 
search Division is its operation of the 
library in the NEA Center. This spe- 
cialized service makes available to all 
NEA staff and NEA members a com- 
plete source of references on education. 
It maintains an extensive collection of 
state and nationai periodicals in all 
fields of education. 

This division of the NEA answers 
over 12,000 inquiries a year on nearly 
every aspect of education and teaching. 
It is one part of the extensive informa- 
tion services that the NEA performs for 
the teaching profession, under the coor- 
dination of an assistant executive secre- 
tary for information services. 

Fifty-four trained men and women 
are on the NEA Research Division staff. 
Each has a special skill to be devoted to 
the service of the teaching profession. 
The Division’s program is financed from 
NEA membership dues. 


Three Publication Services 
Available to You 


The Research Division reports to the 
profession through three types of publi- 
cations. The NEA Research Bulletin is 
a quarterly which offers the busy educa- 
tor a digest of many different research 
studies being done by the Division. 
AAHPER professional members receive 
this Bulletin, along with the Research 
Quarterly, with $15 dues. The Division 
also publishes two or three research 
monographs a year, presenting major 
studies of interest to a specifie group 
of educators. Research reports, some 20 
or more each year, include continuing 
annual and biennial studies. Reference 
lists, research memos, and abstracts are 
prepared as needed for answering in- 
quiries. All bulletins, monographs, and 
reports may be obtained regularly on a 
subscription basis. 

Address all requests for information 
to the Research Division, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. * 
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AMF Awards Program Established 


Mansfield D. Sprague, vice president 
and director, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Company, announced a new nation- 
wide annual awards program for out- 
standing reporting in the field of physi- 
eal education. The awards will be ad- 
ministered and adjudged in close coop- 
eration with the National Recreation 
Association. 

The purpose of the awards is to honor 
journalists and broadcasters who have 
helped create better public understand- 
ing of programs in the field of physical 
education and to encourage the writing, 
publishing, and broadeasting in news- 
papers, national magazines, on radio 
and television, and in college publica- 
tions of articles and broadeasts on physi- 
cal recreation. 

Prizes for each category are: news- 
paper, $1000 and citation; magazine, 
$1000 and citation; radio, $1000 and ci- 
tation; television $1000 and citation; and 
college, $500 and citation. The awards 
will be given annually in the five cate- 
gories for work published or broadcast 
during each calendar year. The dead- 
line for work published or broadcast in 
1960 is January 15, 1961. 

The awards committee will include: 
Earl English, University of Missouri; 
Alfred LaGasse, American Institute of 
Park Executives; Theodore P. Bank, 
Athletic Institute; Howard Jeffrey, 
American Recreation Society; Jackson 
M. Anderson, AAHPER; Sidney L. 
James, Sports Illustrated; Ernest K. 
Lindley, Newsweek ;, William MeAndrew, 
National Broadcasting Corporation; Jo- 
seph Prendergast, National Recreation 
Association; and Mr. Sprague. 

For further information write to 
AMF Awards, American Machine & 
Foundry Company; 261 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York. 


Medical Societies Aid 
School Health 


Medical societies can and should serve 
as an important resource to the school 
health program and particularly to the 
health education and physical education 
programs in the school, stated Jay J. 
Johns, M.D., chairman of the Joint 
Committe on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical As- 
sociation, In discussing the Joint Com- 
mittee’s activities, Dr. Johns pointed out 
that a subcommittee has been appointed 
to explore the ways in which medical so- 
cieties might serve as a resource and the 
various facets of the school health pro- 
gram which would welcome the physi- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ACRO 


S THE 


cian’s counseling. Medical societies at 
both the state and local level are being 
encouraged to work closely with physi- 
cians, educators, and the professions in 
public health to improve the school 
health program in general and particu- 
larly those aspects of it that are within 
the physician’s professional responsi- 
bility. 


Committee for Children and Youth 


President of the Welfare Council of 
Delaware, Mrs. Thomas Herlihy, Jr., 
Wilmington, has been named chairman 
of the National Commitee for Children 
and Youth. Director of the National 
Committe is Mrs. Isabella J. Jones. This 
committee will assist in carrying out the 


‘ recommendations of the 1960 White 


House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Principal purpose is to provide 
for extensive coverage of follow-up ac- 
tivity on a continuing basis through the 
facilities and resources of existing or- 
ganizations. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


Louis D. MacNeill, instructor in camp- 
ing and physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri since 1954, joined the 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
faculty as an instructor in physical edu- 
cation and swimming this fall. 

Anita Aldrich, 1960 AAHPER Honor 
Award winner, has recently been ap- 
pointed special director of the elemen- 
tary physical education and secondary 
girl’s physical education of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, school district. Andy 
Nurski is special director of boy’s physi- 
cal education and athletics, and Lawrence 
R. Bates is supervisor of health educa- 
tion and boys’ intramurals in Kansas 
City. 

Clifford Gray Lewis has been named 
head of the University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, Department of Physical Education 
for Women. Miss Lewis has been a 
member of the department since 1946. 

James D. Lepanto was appointed as- 
sistant professor of health and physical 
education: at Paterson State College, 
Wayne, New Jersey. Charles M. Holt 
recently joined the Virginia State De- 
partment of Education as assistant su- 
pervisor oi health and physical educa- 
tion. 

Ernest V. Blohm was presented with a 
plaque at the Fourth Michigan State- 
Institution Recreation Conference read- 
ing “in recognition of .outstanding 


achievement in the organization, per- 
petuation, and continued guidance of the 
Annual Conference of Michigan State- 
Institution Recreation Personnel.” 


NATIO 


rely 


Problems in Driver Education 


C. F. Damron, director of safety edu- 
cation program, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, announced a series of one- 
day conferences held throughout the 
state of Wisconsin on the problems in 
driver education. The conferences con- 
vened in Madison on October 3, in Osh- 
kosh on October 5, and in Lacrosse on 
October 6. 

Keynote speakers representing insti- 
tutions and agencies with a local and na- 
tional interest in driver education pro- 
grams, such as the state Motor Vehicle 
Department, the American Automobile 
Association, and two insuranee com- 
panies, gave short talks to the delegates. 
Group diseussions and illustrated talks 
on teaching techniques and materials 
and equipment filled the day-long pro- 
gram. 

Conference participants selected the 
following points as the ones most need- 
ed in Wisconsin schools to promote 
safety: (1) appointment of a safety co- 
ordinator in local school systems; (2) 
evaluation of the school environment to 
find and eliminate hazards; (3) safety 
curriculum planning in every school dis- 
trict; (4) determination of needed safe- 
ty legislation; (5) more adequate pre- 
and inservice training of teachers; and 
(6) better control of student transpor- 
tation, with emphasis on curtailment of 
student driving. 

Complete copies of proceedings may 
be obtained from C. F. Damron, Safety 
Edueation Program, Stadium 4002, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Recreation for Fitness 


Recreation leaders from around the 
country attended a “Recreation Plan- 
ning for Fitness” Forum on September 
30 in Washington, D. C., sponsored by 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. Chairman Melvin J. Gordon, 
president, Manchester Hoisery Mills, 
opened the meeting and introduced 
Shane MacCarthy, executive director of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. The businessman’s approach to 
“Telling and Selling the Fitness Story” 
was presented by Robert M. Hoffman, 
president, Hoffman Publications, Ine. 

Group discussions completed the day- 
long program. Chairmen were Joseph 
Prendergast, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation; Alfred B. LaGasse, American 
Institute of Park Executives, Ine.; 
Maxine D. Johnston, Young Women’s 
Christian Association; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr.. AAHPER; Theodore P. Bank, the 
Athletie Institute; and Theresa S. Brun- 
gardt, Vermont Director of Recreation. 
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It pays to buy America’s 


Finest Ensolite Mat Line... 


ATLAS ENSOLITE MATS 


Atlas Mats made of vinyl-coated, odorless ENSOLITE 
are your best buy... Order ATLAS ENSOLITE and 


he sure of the finest 


Proven Best by Performance Test 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING OR WRESTLING 


The growth in popularity of these super-shock-absorbing, injury-reducing mats 
has been spectacular. Here are five compelling reasons why you should select 


Atlas Ensolite Mats for your school: 


1. NEW, ODORLESS ENSOLITE USED — The 
odorless Ensolite used by Atlas assures con- 
sumer acceptance. 

2. MAXIMUM PROTECTION—Ensolite, the 
closed-cell plastic foam developed by U. S. 
Rubber, has been proven the most shock 
absorbent material for mats. 


3. TOP-QUALITY, VINYL PLASTIC COATING 
Made specifically for Atlas Ensolite Mats. 


4. LIGHT WEIGHT, EASY TO HANDLE—Weigh 
about one-third as much as top-flight con- 
ventional mats. 


5. ATLAS’ EXPERIENCE—Atlas’ advanced 
methods and scientific quality control guar- 
antee Ensolite Mats of outstanding construc- 
tion. and greater durability. 

The Atlas line of Ensolite Mats also in- 
cludes mats with handles and Ensolite 
Wall Pads. These items are now avail- 
able in nine colors. See your Atlas 
Catalog for full details concerning 
Ensolite Mats and Regular Hair Mats. 
Place your order today. 


Sold Through Sporting Goods Distributors Exclusively 


Recreation and the Schools 


The Roles of Public Education in Rec- 
reation, a 16-page publication, has been 
released jointly by the California 
AHPER and the California State De- 
partment of Education. Subject matter 
contains goals, guidelines, and criteria 
for recreation programs connected with 
the schools and it is also designed for 
the interest and concern of other agen- 
cies concerned with recreation. It at- 
tempts to spell out the role of the school 
in the total recreation program in the 
community. 

The members of the California 
AHPER have worked with other agen- 
cies and individuals to produce this doc- 
ument which promises a better recrea- 
tion program for the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. Order copies from CAHPER, 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia. Single copies are $1.00. 


Issues in Elementary Education 


The Edueational Policies Commission, 
a commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, has re- 
leased a 27-page document entitled Con- 
temporary Issues in Elementary Educa- 
tion. The 20 members of the Commis- 
sion have discussed such topics as home- 
work, reading, foreign language teach- 
ing, promotion systems, and other ques- 
tions important to elementary school 
education. Single copies are 35 cents, 
available from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Schools Expand Coverage 


Elvis Jacob Stahr, president of West 
Virginia University, has announced that 
the University’s School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics will now be called 
School of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Safety. The Uni- 
versity of Oregon also made a change 
in its Department of Health and Physi- 
cal Edueation. It is now the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


Dentists Approve Crest 


The American Dental Association has 
officially recognized Crest toothpaste as 
“an effective decay-preventive agent.” 
In a statement published in the August 
1 issue of the Journal of the American 
Dental Association, the ADA Council on 
Dental Therapeutics reported: “Crest 
has been shown to be an effective anti- 
caries (decay preventive) dentifrice that 
can be of significant value when used in 
a conscientiously applied program of 
oral hygiene and regular professional 
care. Crest dentifrice may also be of 
value as a supplement to public health 
procedures.” The dentifrice contains 
stannous fluoride as its principal active 
ingredient. 
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Two-Year Curriculum Study 


J. Robert Eddy, director of the West 
Hartford, Connecticut, schools, has re- 
ported the results of a two-year cur- 
riculum workshop. The report details 
the curriculum materials for 22 activi- 
ties taught in grades one through twelve. 
Five more activities will be included in 
a study to be completed before January 
1961. The current report includes the 
results of a townwide physical fitness 
testing program conducted throughout 
the state. 


Fall Program for Hunters 


The National Rifle Association has in- 
augurated a nation-wide “sighting-in 
day” program for hunters this fall. 
American hunters can fire and sight-in 
their guns before hunting season 
through NRA-affiliated rifle clubs. A 
correctly sighted-in rifle is an impor- 
tant step to safe and accurate shooting. 
To assist the clubs, NRA will furnish 
detailed information on the mechanics 
of sighting-in, a guide for setting up 
and operating the ranges, and assistance 
in publicizing the program. Write to 
National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Women who hold at least a bachelor’s 
degree from a recognized institution in 
the United States may apply for an 
Amy Morris Homans Fellowship. The 
fellowship provides money for advanced 
work, research projects, publications, or 
films in the field of physical education. 
There is no restriction on the number of 
recipients in a given year and awards 
amount from $500.00 to $1500.00. Ap- 
plications may be obtained from Madge 
Sandor, Secretary to the President, 
Wellesiey College, Wellesley 81, Mas- 
sachusetts. Applications should be sub- 
mitted no later than February 1. 

e Classroom teachers may apply for a 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship no later than 
December 1. To be eligible an applicant 
must present (1) a résumé of the pro- 
gram he will pursue as a Hilda Maehling 
Fellow; (2) evidence of professional 
preparation, successful teaching experi- 
ence, and outstanding service and leader- 
ship within the united profession; and 
(3) endorsements of his ability to carry 
out his plans.. Applications and infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship Committee, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


C. 


e To encourage graduate studies in 
gymnastics the National Gymnastic 
Clinie and National Association of Gym- 
nastie Coaches have announced two gym- 
nastie research awards valued at $100.00 
each. They are the C. H. McCloy Re- 
search Award of the National Gymnastic 
Clinie and the National Association of 
Gymnastie Coaches Research Award. To 
qualify, candidates must submit a pros- 
pectus of the problem to the chairman 
of the Research and Professional Liai- 
son Committee. Write to Hartley Price, 
Department of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

e Graduate assistantships and fellow- 
ships in physical education for women 
are available at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Graduate fellows will receive 
$120.00 a month for the academic year 
and graduate assistants will receive 
$180.00. Applicants for graduate fel- 
lowships must have an over-all under- 
graduate average of “B.” Academie ree- 
ords indicating professional promise are 
required for graduate assistants. Dead- 
line for applications is April 15. Write 
to Dorothy R. Davies, Chairman, Wom- 
en’s Physical Education, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
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GYM ®/ FINISH 


Ask the Hillyard 
“Maintaineer®” in your area 
to draw up a maintenance program for your floor, 

—also for tips on preparation 
for dances, etc. He's 


"On Your Staff 
Not Your Payroll.” 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI + San Jose, Calif. * Passaic, N-J. 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 A 
CD Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and e« 
finishing my gym floor. + 

0 Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. ° 
No obligation! 
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Resolutions of the NEA-AMA Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education 


Members of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Edueation of the 
National Edueation Association and 
the American Medieal Association held 
their annual meeting, March 7-9, at the 
NEA Center, Washington, D. C. The 
following resolutions were adopted by 
the group. 

Periodic Health Examinations 

Wuereas, the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Edueation believes 
in the educational and medical values of 
the periodic health examination of the 
school child by the family physician and 


the importance of prompt and thorough 
follow-up of the deficiencies revealed by 
such examinations to insure suitable 
therapy, it herewith 

RearrirMs this belief which it has pre- 
viously expressed in published reports 
and resolutions. 


Research in Exercise and Health 

WuereEas the value of physical educa- 
tion as a required subject in our schools 
is being questioned in terms of its rela- 
tionship to certain other subjects in the 
eurriculum, the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education 


ATHLE 


LOCKERS 


are preferred 
all over 
for: 


The ALL-AMERICAN Gym Locker 


ROOMINESS _. . designed and built 
to provide maximum interior space with- 
out sacrificing strength or taking up floor 
and wall area. 


AIRINESS.. .. heavy diamond mesh on 
three sides provides maximum circula- 
tion of air .. . speeds up drying time... 
eliminates offensive locker room odors. 


STURDINESS ... heavy gauge steel, 
electrically welded at seams and joints 
assures a lifetime of rugged use and 
superior service. 


ADAPTIBILITY .... available in three 
column units for single row or back to 
back installation, with or without legs. 
(single and double columns are available 
for fill-in only). 


ATTRACTIVE FINISH ... furnished 
with beautiful baked enamel finish—ac- 
cording to customer’s specifications and 
color sample. 


Send coupon below for complete information on 


De Bourgh 


the full line of All-American Lockers. 


Provides three times as much storage space 


as a gym basket .. . 


insures better drying ... 


eliminates handling, storage and replace- 


ment problems. 


The ALL-AMERICAN Double Tier 


A 6 locker unit, complete with garment 
hooks. Exclusive 3-point locking device with 
provisions for padlocks eliminates theft 


problems and increases door strength. 
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@ De Bourgh Manufacturing Company 
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Urees physicians and educators to en- 
courage and promote seund research to 
determine whether there is a relation- 
ship between wholesome continuing 
physical activity and health throughout 
life. 


Authentic and Current Health 

Education Materials 

WHEREAS concern has developed regard- 
ing the content of health teaching be- 
cause of the rapid changes in both 
health education and the sciences basic 
to the content of health education, the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education 

Urees schools to make a special effort 
to review their health education mate- 
rials and to use only current and au- 
thentie instructional materials. 


Closed-Respiratory-System Resuscitation 


Wuereas closed-respiratory-system re- 
suscitation (rescue breathing) is ac- 
cepted medically as a superior method 
of resuscitation and is becoming pre- 
ferred to previcusly accepted methods of 
artificial respiration, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Education 
Urces the support and promotion of 
this life saving technique by community 
agencies, in order to overcome the 
aesthetic objections of parents to teach- 
ing this method and the prejudice 
against its use. 


Appreciation of Elizabeth Avery Wilson 
WuereEas the members of the Joint 
Committee have been keenly aware of 
the national value of Elizabeth Avery 
Wilson’s service as a consultant and as 
the liaison with the National Education 
Association office, her ability to motivate 
the members to productive activity and 
to provoke their lethargy into construc- 
tive deliberation, the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Edueation 
Expresses herewith its appreciation for 
more than a decade of her services, and 
at the same time, its regret that her 
services to the Joint Committee are offi- 
cially terminated, 


Appreciation to National Education 
Association 

The Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education expresses its sincere 
thanks and appreciation to the National 
Edueation Association for its effective 
management of the 1960 meeting, to Dr. 
William Carr and other members of the 
staff for their hospitality and assistance 
during our visit in Washington, D. C., 
and to consultants who share our re- 
sponsibilities and eontribute to our ef- 
feetiveness in health education. 


Appreciation to Retiring Members 


The Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education herewith expresses 
its appreciation for the excellent leader- 
ship, the sound thinking and the con- 
structive work of Dr. Ewald Pawsat 
and Dr. Lloyd Michael while members of 
this Committee, and sincerely thanks 
them for their effective contributions. * 
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STATE CALENDAR 
Kansas AHPER Convention, Topeka, November 
3-4 


Missouri AHPER Convention, Kansas City. 
November 4 

Virginia AHPER Convention, Richmond, No- 
vember 4 

Arizona AHPER Convention, Tempe, November 
4-5 

IIlinois AHPER Convention, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 17-19 

Washington AHPER Convention, Spokane, No- 
vember 17-19 

Nebraska AHPER Convention, Omaha, No- 
vember 18-19 

Louisiana AHPER Convention, Baton Rouge, 
November 21 

Texas AHPER Convention, San Antonio, De- 
cember |-3 

North Carolina AHPER Convention, Green- 
ville, December 1-3 

Florida AHPER Working Conference, Gaines- 
ville, December 2-3 

Georgia AHPER Workshop, Rock Eagle Park, 
December 2-3 

South Carolina AHPER Convention, Anderson, 
December |i 

New York AHPER Convention, Syracuse, Janu- 
ary 20-23 


State AHPER Officers 


e Alabama State AHPER officers for 
the year 1960-61 are C. P. Newdome, 
Mobile Public Schools—president; Neva 
McCall, University of Alabama—vice- 
president; Ralph Johnson, University of 
Alabama—treasurer; Joyce Lawler, Au- 
burn University—membership chairman ; 
Doris Griffith, Vestavia Hills School— 
publicity chairman; and Elizabeth Da- 
vis, Birmingham-Southern College—ad- 
viser to student section. 


e Officers of the Oregon AHPER are 
Hester Turner, Oregon Education As- 
sociation — president; Willard Burke, 
Eugene Public Schools—president-elect ; 
Corlee Munson, University of Oregon— 
secretary-treasurer; and Betty J. Owen, 
State Department of Education—past- 
president. 


Southern District Makes Plans 


Southern District President Lloyd Mes- 
sersmith took the picture of those who 
attended a planning session for the 
1961 Southern District Convention. The 
meeting took place in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, which will house the 1962 
Southern District Convention. The 1961 
Convention will take place in Atlanta. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


STATE anv DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Conferences—Past and Future 


e Members of the Connecticut AHPER 
attended their annual fall conference in 
New Haven, on October 28. Principal 
speakers at the conference were Peter 
V. Karpovich on “The Physiological 
Basis of Fitness” and Josephine L. 
Rathbone on “Relaxation within a Cor- 
rective Physical Education Program in a 
Publie School.” 

e Virginia’s DGWS Committee held a 
workshop at Camp Richmond on Sep- 
tember 30-October 2, The program in- 
cluded sessions devoted to teaching tech- 
niques for specifie activities and discus- 
sion of rule changes. 

e The Oregon Association for Health, 
Physieal Education, and Recreation will 
hold its annual convention in Pendleton, 
Oregon, on November 11-12. Key speak- 
ers and their topies will be: Clayton 
Anderson, Oregon State Director of Ree- 
reation, “Recreation—Oregon’s Heri- 
tage”; Frank B. Bennett, President, 
Eastern Oregon College, “Health, Physi- 
eal Education, and Recreation—Pawns 
or Queens”; Harold Beall, Superinten- 
dent of Springfield Schools, “Education 
in Russia.” There will be special section 
meetings on outdoor education, elemen- 
tary and secondary physical education, 
and research and health education. Mar- 
ion Broer, University of Washington, 
will conduct a session on body move- 
ment. 

e C. P. Newdome, president of the Ala- 
bama State AHPER, and Charles Stapp, 
state supervisor of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, have scheduled 
two meetings for each district on the 


statewide inservice education program. 
The first meeting was held in October, 
1960, and another is planned for April, 
1961. A member of the executive com- 
mittee will attend each meeting to en- 
courage membership in the teaching pro- 
fession and to show how best to meet 
the challenge of teaching health, physi- 
eal education, and recreation. 

e Jean Mayer, associate professor of 
nutrition, School of Public Health, Har- 
vard University, was guest speaker at 
the Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Seetion meeting of the East 
Tennessee Educational Association, Oc- 
tober 29. An outstanding research work- 
er in the field of nutrition and an ex- 
ponent of the role of exercise in weight 
control, Dr. Mayer has taken an active 
part in the fitness movement. 

e The Delaware AHPER held its fall 
conference in Wilmington, October 20- 
21. In line with the Delaware Associa- 
tion’s emphasis on recruitment this year, 
members were shown the Athletic Insti- 
tute’s new film “Careers in Physical 
Education.” 

At Friday’s general session, the theme 
was “Physical Education around the 
World.” Joseph Kleckner, superin- 
tendent, New Castle Special School Dis- 
trict, New Castle, spoke on his tour of 
the Russian schools. Schools in Finland 
were described by Charles Williams, 


principal, Smyrna High Schools, Smyr- 
na. John H. Jenny, health, physical 
educaiton, and safety supervisor, Wil- 
mington Public School System, outlined 
the health and physical education pro- 
gram in Thailand where he recently 
spent a three-month assignment. 
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Three-Time Choice 
of the United States 
Olympic Swimming 


OCEAN 


‘ 
Join the finest mermaids of them all 
... the United States Olympic Team — 
specify Ocean Mermaid, the choice 
of Olympic Champions. You'll find the 
durability, serviceability, comfort, 
quality and fit that others promise 
but rarely deliver. Next time be 
sure—order America’s most 
widely used racing suit, 
OCEAN MERMAID! 


Individually packed + Correctly Sized 
Comfortable » Weighs only 3 ounces + Not 
transparent + Dries almost instantly. 


Black + Royal Blue + Navy « Scarlet 
Dartmouth Green + Kelly Green 


WOMEN’S BUST SIZES: 30 to 40 
CHILDREN'S CHEST SIZES: 18 to 28 
SEND FOR CATALOG A 


| SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
ird Street New York 11,.N, ¥. 


Leisure Time Skills 


(Continued from page 41) 


the survey. They reported slightly 
more activities than did the students. 
New activities they would like to of- 
fer corresponded quite closely with 
those that students showed an inter- 
est in learning. The teachers’ rea- 
sons for not offering the activities 
included facilities, lack of time, lack 
of teaching qualifications, and class 
size. 


the regular class program; teachers 
need to examine the reasons behind 
this and make some changes. Ways 
to increase participation in the out- 
of-class program should be devised. 
Activities offered in the physical edu- 
cation program that are not used 
during leisure time should be re- 
evaluated in terms of other physical 
education objectives. 

Outing activities, particularly 
swimming, are popular and have 
great carry-over value for later life; 
more schools should look into the pos- 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AND INTERESTS IN LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 


Leisure 
time 


Activities 


Activities interested Desire 


activities liked in to try 


In-class program .280 
Out-of-class program .928 
Physical education program 538 


The table above shows the cor- 
relations between participation in 
the physical education activities (in- 
class, out-of-class, and combined) 
and leisure time activities, liking the 
activity, interest in the activity, and 
the desire to participate in a new 
activity. For example, there was a 
close relationship between the activi- 
ties in which girls participated dur- 
ing leisure time and the out-of-class 
program but a low correlation be- 
tween the in-class program and the 
activities which the girls liked. 


Implications for School Programs 


There was a much higher correla- 
tion of leisure time activities with 
the out-of-class program than with 


410 .258 .235 
947 105 375 
642 178 .082 


sibilities of including some of these 
in the physical education program. 

Physical educators, recreation per- 
sonnel, and community agencies need 
to plan together more effectively so 
there can be better integration of the 
school physical education program 
and leisure time facilities and oppor- 
tunities in the community. 

The changes needed to make physi- 
cal education programs contribute 
more to satisfying leisure time skills 
should be made at once. With intelli- 
gent and systematic planning, many 
valuable leisure time skills may feas- 
ibly be taught in physical education 
programs. Action by you today will 
mean a fuller and fitter life for more 
Americans tomorrow! * 


SCOREBOOKS 


1936-53 


It’s time for basketball orders 


OrrFictAL MarTerRIAL For Girts AND WoMEN’s Sports 


BASKETBALL GUIDE 1960-61 
BAKETBALL RULES REPRINT 35¢ 
SELECTED BASKETBALL ARTICLES 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUE CHARTS 


Payment must accompany all orders of $2.00 or less. 


AAHPER * NEA 


1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


75¢ 
$1.00 


$1.00 


Set of 12—$1.00 
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A New Approach in the 
College Required Program 


(Continued from page 19) 


course into a personalized activity 
experience but also to integrate these 
concepts into the entire physical edu- 
cation program at Michigan State 
University. 

Some of our knowledge is imper- 
fect and incomplete, and its appli- 
cation entails risks. It is true that 
we may sometimes be wrong, but it 
seems more desirable to use the 
knowledge that we have than to wait 
until some distant time when every- 
one is in agreement. We recognize 
that physical activity or movement 
in daily living is not the remedy for 
all human ills, but there is much 
evidence to indicate that a certain 
amount of physical activity must be 
maintained for positive health. The 
extent or degree of activity will vary 
with each of us as well as the indi- 
vidual choice of activity. 


One of the greatest contributions 
of this total program has been to 
bring together all staff members in a 
united approach to the problem of 
physical education at the university 
level. No one now advocates any 
one ‘‘best form’’ of physical activity 
for maintaining and promoting posi- 
tive health. Each staff member has 
a greater understanding of the indi- 
viduality of physical activity for 
modern-day living and the unique 
contribution of the specific activity 
he teaches. In other words, we as a 
staff have become aware of the 
unique contribution of physical edu- 
cation to the total living process. * 


The films, Foundations of Physi- 
cal Education, Your Future in 
Physical Education, and Physical 
Education at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, plus a series of 34 slides, 
are available upon request at the 
Audio-Visual Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan (rental or sale). 


See page 48 for information about Fellow Membership. 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution —_- 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [) January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

0) AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


O April 0) September 


Address 


AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


Research Quarterly—$5.00 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 62 
Athletic Institute, The 16 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co. 74 
Broderick Co., Inc., Tom Cover 4 
Brown Co., Wm. C. 53 
Capezio, Inc. 62 
Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 2 
Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 10 
Coca-Cola Co., The 59 
Cosom Industries, Inc. Cover 3 
Dance Record Center él 


Dayton Racquet Co. 68 
DeBourgh Mfg. Co. 76 
Dial Finance 68 
Duke University 
E K Mat Hanger Co. o 

4 

7 


Easy Post 
Fenner-Hamilton Corp. 
Gold, Ruth E. él 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 2 
Harvard Table Tennis Co. 15 
Haskins, Mary Jane 6 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 58 
Hillyard Chemical Co. ‘ 75 
Kripner, Joseph 4 
Larsen, Marjorie S. 4 
Lea & Febiger 49 
Leach, Glenn C. 52 
McArthur & Sons, Geo. 60 
Moore Co., E. R. I 
Mosby Co., The C. V. 52 
Mutual of Omaha 3 
National Bowling Council 9 
National Sports Co. 62 
Nissen Trampoline Co. il 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 78 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 50 
Program Aids Co., Inc., The 53 
Protection Equipment Co. 70 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Cover 2 
Ronald Press Co., The 48 
Saunders Co, .W. B. 51 
Seron Mfg. Co. 72 
Sperry Top-Siders 
Square Dance Associates él 
Titus Gym Scooter Co., R. E. 54 
Twardzik & Co., T. F. 53 
Univ. of Oslo International Summer School 
Voit Rubber Corp. 56 
Voldale, Inc. ws 80 
Wittek Golf Range Supply Co., Inc. 72 
79 
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SWIMMING POOL WATER 
GENTLE ENOUGH 

FOR 

BABY'S TUB!! 


Keep pool water gentle and pure 24 hours a 
day the new, modern way. In use dilution, 
HIO-DINE does not irritate eyes or sensitive 
mucous mebranes, does not bleach fabrics or hair 
and is virtually unaffected by bather load. Because 
of its non-irritating characteristics, HIO-DINE 
is particularly ideal where swimmers spend long 
periods in the water, as in competitive swimming. 


HIO-DINE is a dry powder which releases hypo- 
halous (HIO) and diatomic (I.) iodine when dis- 
solved in water. HIO-DINE is a TRIED and 
PROVEN antimicrobial agent for the mainten- 
ance of bacteriologically safe swimming pool water 
and for the control of algae. HIO-DINE assures 
drinking quality, crystal clear, GENTLE WATER. 
Ends irritation of eyes and mucous membranes. 


ECONOMICAL—EASY TO HANDLE—SINGLE DAILY APPLICATION 


¢ Highly antimicrobial * Controls algae growth « Unaffected by water 
hardness ¢ Does not change pH of water ¢ Unaffected by ammonia 
¢ Drastically reduces use of Acid * Odorless and tasteless « Remains 
stable in storage * Guaranteed not to stain or form scales. 


“HIO-DINE” is Voldale, Inc.’s trade name for ita brand of normally 
stabilized iodide, HIO and I; yielding pool disinfectant. Patent pending. 


MANUFACTURED BY VOLDALE, INC., 35-10 ASTORIA BLVD. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 3, NEW YORK, YEllowstone 2-7730 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR FACTS ON AMAZING HIO-DINE! 


VOLDALE, INC. 

35-10 Astoria Blvd. 

Long Island City 3, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please rush brochure and full facts on amaz- 
ing HIO-DINE. 


name 


firm name 


address 


city 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICES 
You save 12% by purchasing the 
Group Kit below. It provides equipment for 20 or 
more children to play at once. You also save on space 
as feather-light, resilient Polyethylene prevents dam- 
age and accidents so groups play close together in 
safety. You save on supervisory time. You can bring 
outdoor games indoors; making group activities easier 
to plan, more fun for participants, more healthful. 
Safe-T-Play equipment promotes physical fitness the 
economical way. 


SAFE-T-BAT GAME KIT 
(12% savings) 


At 12% below their sepa- 


rote cost, you have ja 

aA Ar bot tee (2) two Safe-T- 

Bots (3) 12 Scoops (4) 

2f se UW AX book of 26 games (5) 2 
SUCK Fle \ Little Fun Bolls (6) 3 Fun 


Balls. $23.80 valve. 


SAFE-T-MALLET GAME KIT 


(9% savings) 

A At 9% below their sepa- 
rate cost you have (1) a 
game book (2) two Little 
y Fun Balls (3) 2 Fun Balls (4) 

vs 12 Sofe-T-Mallets (5) 4 

o > goal markers. $27.35 
value 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


The remedial student, the shy or awkward child take 
part more readily with light, safe Safe-T-Play equip- 
ment. The normal aggressiveness of healthy children 
has a safe outlet. The subnormal aggressiveness of 
backward children is stimulated to expression. At the 
other extreme, varsity teams are conditioned by run- 
ning games and contests organized around Safe-T-Play 
equipment for fast, hard activity that is safe. 


ORDER SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


SAFE-]-PLAY 


® 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
6022 WAYZATA BLVD. 
‘MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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